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HERE can be few students of moral theology whose 

equanimity survived that blinding flash which, on 6 
August, 1945, shrivelled into death-laden dust a mighty city of 
250,000 inhabitants. Our conscience was shocked, our judgement 
temporarily unbalanced, our confidence in the adequacy of our 
text-book rules rudely shaken; so that ever since that eventful 
day we have been ready to welcome with humble respect any 
honest and competent attempt to think out again from the start 
the whole problem of the morality of war and its conduct. It is 
therefore with something more than academic interest that we 
open the Report presented recently on this topic by a com- 
mission of Anglican scholars and divines.? It has the authority 
only of the Commission by which it was prepared, but the 
names of its members, and the scholarly manner in which 
they tackle every branch of the subject, merit our respectful 
attention. 

After a preliminary chapter on the Lessons of History and 
the Biblical Interpretation of History, the report handles the 
immediate issue in a series of chapters on Morality in Warfare, 
the Laws of War, and the Christian Duty in a World of Power. 
It concludes its study with a minority note by a dissentient 
divine who questions whether the traditional notion of the “just” 
war is applicable to modern conditions, and it adds three useful 
appendices. 

Among the conclusions reached by the Commission, the 
following would seem to be especially noteworthy : 


1 The Church and the Atom, a Study of the Moral and Theological Aspects of 
Peace and War; being the Report of a Commission appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York at the request of the Church Assembly to consider the 
Report of the British Council of Churches’ Commission entitled ““The Era of 
Atomic Power”, and to report.—The Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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(1) “‘The clue to the imposition of limits on the methods of 
waging war lies in the prior limitation ofits aims.’”! 

(2) The ultimate aim (finis operanits) of a belligerent should 
always be the establishment of peace founded in justice ; and his 
immediate aim (what he requires from his opponent) ought 
never to exceed the limits set by the cause which justifies him in 
going to war.” 

(3) As soon as the enemy accepts terms ensuring these just 
aims, hostilities ought to cease; and therefore a demand for 
unconditional surrender is unwarranted.® 

(4) A belligerent is not justified in subjecting all enemy 
citizens without distinction to such force as he thinks necessary 
to his purpose, but must discriminate according to the degree 
in which they co-operate “‘dangerously” in their nation’s 
aggression. 

(5) ““Except in cases of ‘necessity’ in the strictest sense, all 
methods of warfare are unjustifiable, that violate either the 
principles of discrimination . . . or the limitations that derive 
from the nature and purpose of a just war.””® 

(6) Atomic bombing, like ‘‘obliteration”’ bombing, is an act 
of indiscriminate destruction, and must be judged accordingly ; 
moreover, like poison gas and bacteriological weapons, it causes 
‘‘needless”’ suffering or death. ® 

(7) ‘On the assumption that today the possession of atomic 
weapons is genuinely necessary for national self-preservation, a 
government which is responsible for the safety of the com- 
munity committed to its charge is entitled to manufacture them 
and hold them in readiness. The Commission believes, more- 
over, that in certain circumstances defensive ‘necessity’ might 
justify their use against an unscrupulous aggressor.”’? 


The principles on which these conclusions are mainly based 
are set forth in chapter II, on Morality in Warfare; and it is 
both interesting and reassuring to discover that they derive, 
either directly, as in the case of Vitoria, or indirectly, as in the 
case of the earlier Anglican divines, from the common scholastic 
stock. The Report begins by emphasizing that, for the just prose- 


APS: *'Pp. 325.93: 3 Pp. 33-35- : Pp. 38, 39, 110. 
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cution of a war, there must not only be a just cause, but a right 
end or purpose ( finis operantis) ; and that the proximate end ought 
to be determined and limited by the particular justifying cause. 
Thus, if the cause is a wrong inflicted, the proximate end ought 
to be just redress and no more. If the cause is a present aggression, 
the proximate end should be to repel it, to exact just reparation 
and adequate guarantees, and no more. “‘Just war is aremedy for 
international delinquency, nota means of making disciples ofall 
nations.””! The State is indeed justified in setting forth the larger 
benefits that may be expected to follow from the war, but ex- 
perience has shown that it is dangerous to elevate them to the 
status of war aims. It must “‘keep the limited proximate end of 
its warfare constantly before its own eyes and the eyes of its sub- 
jects, and insist always that the larger ulterior end may only be 
rightly pursued through and by means of the achievement of the 
proximate end’’.? Otherwise, by instilling in its own people the 
conviction that their victory is necessary to the common good of 
mankind, it encourages them to regard all means as justified ; 
and by failing to define the proximate end, or calling for un- 
conditional surrender, it drives the enemy to an unnecessarily 
prolonged and desperate resistance, in which moral standards 
are likely to go by the board. 

Although it is the legitimate proximate end which deter- 
mines the degree of force and the methods of warfare which may 
be justly used, it does not follow that any degree of force or 
method of warfare which conduces to that end is permissible. 
*‘Every man retains his right to life, and immunity from wound- 
ing, imprisonment or coercion, until it is shown beyond reason- 
able doubt that he has forfeited it, or that it is overridden 
by some more imperious right.”® Even those who hold the 
scholastic doctrine that an offending State comes, by reason of 
its fault, under the indirect jurisdiction of the State it has 
injured do not pretend that all its members are equally liable 


1 P. 33. * Pp. 34-35: 

3 P. 36. The concluding phrase—‘‘overridden by some more imperious right’””— 
needs qualifying. A man’s right to immunity from any directly intended attack on his 
life, physical integrity or personal liberty can never be overridden except by divine 
authorization ; and not even the State can claim such authorization, except when 


he has forfeited his right by a crime for which the public good requires such a 
sanction. 
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to punishment, but distinguish none the less between the nocentes 
and the znnocentes. 

The Report rejects this doctrine of indirect jurisdiction, and 
prefers to regard a declaration of war “‘as creating the same kind 
of situation as the issue of a warrant to arrest. It empowers the 
armed forces to bring the enemy to terms. Then, if enemy 
subjects offer warlike resistance, their action constitutes neces- 
sttas impendens, ‘a present imminent danger’, which diminishes 
their own right to immunity and entitles the agents of justice to 
reply in kind.’’! It is on this basis that the Report bases the dis- 
tinction which must be observed between “‘those who prove 
dangerous and those who are harmless’, a distinction grounded 
on actual behaviour rather than on juridical status, and there- 
fore not necessarily coinciding with that between the ‘“‘forces”’ 
and ‘“‘civilians’, or between ‘‘combatants” and ‘“‘non-com- 
batants’’. “‘All combatants may be presumed dangerous .. . but 
not all non-combatants and civilians are harmless.’ 

On the other hand, even under the modern system of total 
mobilization of the nation, the number of genuinely harmless 
people cannot be regarded as negligible. ‘“To brand a man as 
‘dangerous’, his occupation must have an unmistakably warlike 
stamp”, and the Report therefore suggests that “dangerous 
civilian activity should be defined as the manufacture, distri- 
bution and maintenance of armaments”’.® 

But it does not follow that all those engaged in dangerous 
activities may be directly attacked. ““The object of warfare is not 
to kill the enemy, but to disarm and so overpower him’’; and 
therefore ‘‘the primary and proper object of attack . . . is his 
armament, that is, the instruments without which he could not 
be a danger at all. In battle it is manifestly impossible, as a rule, 
to discriminate between the weapon and the man; and since the 
man has forfeited his right to immunity by his dangerous 
behaviour, there is no obligation to take risks in order to discrimi- 
nate. But for ‘strategic’ bombing the principle has important 
implications; for there . . . discrimination is often possible.’’* 

1 P, 38. I see no substantial difference between the scholastic doctrine of indirect 
jurisdiction over the offending State, by reason of its crime, and the Report’s 


‘“‘warrant to arrest”. Surely the extension of such a warrant to the territory of the 
offending State involves an exercise of indirect jurisdiction. 


2 P. 38. *P. 99: “Pp. 40-41. 
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To be effective, this discrimination must extend to the 
objectives attacked as being of importance to the enemy’s war 
potential, because even precision bombing in great cities in- 
evitably causes injury to harmless people, and the only way of 
reducing this to the minimum necessary is to limit the attack to 
“objectives directly and closely related to the operations of the 
enemy forces, such as important points on lines of communi- 
cation and factories making munitions of war’.1 Those who 
make and carry munitions cannot expect immunity when they 
are at work, but even they must not be deliberately attacked in 
their homes, because there it is possible to discriminate between 
the man and the ‘‘weapon’’, to “disarm” without killing or 
injuring, and without incidentally killing or injuring harmless 
members of the workers’ families. 

The Commission is therefore agreed “‘that the ‘obliteration’ 
bombing of whole cities with high-capacity and incendiary 
bombs . . . must be condemned. It is inconsistent with the 
limited end of a just war; it violates the principles of dis- 
crimination . . . and it is not necessary for the security of the 
attacking aircraft. In fact, it constitutes an act of wholesale 
destruction that cannot be justified.’”? 

As to Area Bombing, if it simply means obliteration by 
instalments, it is to be condemned on the same grounds. On the 
other hand, if it is directed against a highly important military 
objective, and the surrounding area is “‘as narrowly drawn as 
operational efficiency and the need to silence anti-aircraft guns 
permit’’, some of the members of the Commission regard it as 
justifiable by the right of the bomber force to defend itself 
adequately against dangerous resistance. Others, however, 
regard it as too indiscriminate, destructive, barbarous and 
demoralizing to be justifiable on the principle of the incidental 
and unintended effect.* 

On the vital question of Atomic Bombing, the Commission 
rightly distinguishes between purely military objectives and 
those which, though of primary military importance, are located 
in predominantly civilian centres. It sees no objection to using 
the bomb against purely military targets. “‘But if human beings 
were involved (and the reference is apparently to ‘dangerous’ 


1 Pp. 42. *P. 43: 


5 P. 44. 
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persons, such as combatants, or munition workers at work 
outside inhabited cities), it would be necessary to take. into 
account peculiar properties of the bomb that appear to sort ill 
with the object of warfare, which is to overpower the enemy 
without doing more harm than is necessary. Like certain gases 
and bacteriological devices, it is open to the objection that it 
causes death and aggravates suffering needlessly.’’! 

It is not clear, however, that this objection can be raised in 
every case. Suppose, for example, a military objective (outside 
an inhabited city) which it is vital to destroy, but which is so 
strongly defended as to preclude the approach of an adequate 
force armed with other bombs; and suppose that there is no 
other objection than that of the inhumanity involved in the use 
ofatomic energy : “in such circumstances the suffering and death 
caused will not be needless. But in most imaginable situations 
the charge of inhumanity would lie.’’? 

Few moralists will quarrel with this realistic and yet sober 
verdict on the atomic bombing of purely military targets, but 
some may detect a certain inconsistency in the Commission’s 
handling of the problem of military targets in predominantly 
civilian areas. They begin with a forthright declaration that “in 
the light of conclusions already reached, the atomic bomb is 
inadmissible as a means of attack upon objectives in inhabited 
cities’, because it is essentially an instrument of obliteration, 
and much more lethal than other weapons, even to persons far 
removed from the centre of the explosion.* Moreover, a 
majority of the members reject the plea made in justification of 
the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki—that they 
were meant, not so much as weapons of destruction, but as a 
psychological weapon to shock the Japanese into surrender ; 
pointing out that the shock was only effected through the 
slaughter. ““The conclusion follows that the bombing was an 
instance of doing evil that good may come.’’4 

But they then proceed to make a concession to the doctrine 
of ‘‘necessity”’ which might seem, in practice, to go a long way 
towards nullifying this forthright condemnation. Confronted 
with the situation which seems most likely to arise, in which one 


1P. 45, 2P. 46 3p 


* P. 48. A minority felt that the plea could not be rejected without qualification, 
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nation begins hostilities against another by launching an attack 
with atomic weapons upon its principal cities, they reply : “‘first 
that in all probability such an attack would, by threatening the 
existence of the community subjected to it, establish ‘a present 
imminent danger’, which would justify all measures genuinely 
necessary to self-defence. Secondly, since in these circumstances 
the only hope of effective defence would lie in bringing over- 
whelming force to bear upon the enemy immediately, it seems 
that the use of atomic weapons would be genuinely necessary. 
Thirdly, since it would also be necessary to use these weapons in 
the most immediately efficacious way, whatever damage and 
casualties were inflicted in so doing could rightly be regarded as 
incidental to self-defence.” 

There are many who will, at this point, part company with 
the Commission. Moral theologians are generally ready to make 
extensive concessions to this plea of “‘necessity”’ in the matter of 
self-defence, but before we can admit it in the present instance 
we must be sure that the atomization of a predominantly 
civilian town does not involve any intrinsically evil act; and in 
order to do so we must take account of two generally admitted 
principles: first, that direct killing of the innocent (e.g. babies, 
invalids, etc.) is never lawful under any circumstances; and 
secondly, that even against the rest of the non-combatant popu- 
lation who are actively co-operating in greater or lesser degree in 
their country’s unjust aggression (e.g. the munition workers, 
tramdrivers, comfort-knitters, etc.) no more violence may be 
used than is reasonably necessary to stop their particular form of 
aggression. Hence the traditional distinction between soldier 
and civilian has not been rendered obsolete even in our age of 
total mobilization. It is lawful to kill directly those who are 
actively seeking to kill you—to shoot the shooters, because that 
is the only adequate answer to them. But the adequate answer 
to the munition workers would seem to be to destroy their 
works, supplies, transport, etc., and if that is so, then it is the 
only legitimate answer. 

The atomic bomb, in itself, is merely a lethal weapon, 
differing only in degree from the cartridge. Given, therefore, a 
legitimate target (i.e. one against which directly occisive violence 

Pp. 52. 
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may lawfully be directed), and a target, moreover, to which it is 
not disproportionate (e.g. a large fortress, an army in the field, a 
fleet at sea, etc.), it can be lawfully used, if nothing less des- 
tructive will achieve the legitimate purpose. But I find it hard to 
see how a predominantly civilian and inhabited town can ever, 
even in the direst necessity, be a lawful objective for so devas- 
tating a weapon. It is too uncontrollable to be able to discrimi- 
nate between those who may be directly killed under stress of 
necessity and those who may not be directly killed in any 
circumstances; and it is too wholesale to be reconcilable with 
the obligation of observing the moderamen inculpatae tutelae. 

There are legitimate targets in civilian centres to which even 
the heaviest of pre-atomic bombs was not disproportionate ; and 
so, for example, when a 22,000-lb. “‘block-buster” was aimed 
with reasonable care at a large enough factory block it could 
fairly be claimed that the killing of innocent children in the 
vicinity was praeter intentionem, not, at any rate, the direct and 
immediate effect. But the atomic bomb is not just a “‘block- 
buster”’: it is a “‘town-buster”’. When released over a town, its 
direct and immediate effect is to destroy the town, with every- 
thing in it, infants and infantry, factories and hospitals, tram- 
drivers and old-age pensioners, all with equal impartiality. It 
seems to me, therefore, to be wrong on two grounds: first, 
because it involves direct killing of the innocent (of which there 
are certain to be a goodly number) ; and secondly, because it 
directs against the rest of the non-combatant though co- 
operative population a degree of violence quite disproportionate 
to the nature of their aggression. Dire necessity might, in a very 
rare case, justify the latter, by cancelling out the disproportion ; 
but it can never justify the former. 

I draw this conclusion with some hesitation, because I am 
well aware that there is no distinction so difficult to make in 
moral matters as that between the direct and indirect effects of 
an action. I remain, therefore, open to conviction to the con- 
trary. But I am not convinced by the analogy with which the 
Commission supports its concession to extreme necessity—that, 
namely, of a military force surrounded by an enemy who 
advances against it behind a shield of women and children. I 
admit that in a sufficiently grave emergency the surrounded 
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force may shoot at the advancing enemy, even though it foresees 
the death of many of the women and children. But in no circum- 
stances may it shoot directly to kill the women and children, as a 
means of clearing them out of the way, and so deterring the 
enemy by depriving him of his shield. When, in the case of 
defensive necessity envisaged by the Commission, we release an 
atomic bomb on an enemy town, are we simply shooting at the 
advancing enemy and letting his innocent compatriots suffer the 
unintended consequences? Or are we not rather directly killing 
his innocent compatriots as a means of deterring him from 
inflicting a similar fate on ours—in other words, doing evil that 
good may come of it? 

It might perhaps be claimed that, in such an instance, we 
directly intend the death only of those whom we have a right to 
kill, and regret that of the others. I do not think that this can be 
sustained. Moral theologians have indeed always admitted that, 
for a sufficiency grave reason of military necessity, a defended 
town might be shelled, because, even though the death of 
innocent people might be foreseen, it could fairly be called 
indirect and praeter intentionem. But they were dealing with a 
discriminatory weapon which they assumed to be aimed at 
particular objectives in the town, or, at least, not directly aimed 
at the civilian population. We cannot, therefore, assume that 
they would say the same about a town-destroying weapon such 
as the atomic bomb. Suppose, to take what seems to me to be a 
more apposite analogy, a sniper were firing with deadly effect 
from a children’s hospital: the theologians would agree that, 
under stress of very grave necessity, bullets, or even shells, might 
be aimed at the point from which the sniper appeared to be 
firing ; but would they under any circumstances allow the hos- 
pital to be wiped out by a single “‘block-buster”’ or mine, so that 
by the mass slaughter of all the inmates the death of the unseen 
sniper might be ensured? I doubt it. And is this not what we do, 
when we atomize a town with everyone in it, so as to make sure 
of wreaking deterrent vengeance on those of its inmates who 
have forfeited the right to life? 

I can conceive, therefore, of only two cases in which it might 
possibly be lawful to atomize a civilian town: first, if the civilian 
population had been given timely and effective warning and opportunity to 
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move out, and the destruction of the town were really necessary as 
a deterrent ; and secondly, if, like the American Oak Ridge, the 
town existed simply for the purpose of manufacturing atomic 
weapons, because in that case it could be classified as itself a 
weapon of aggression. 


In conclusion, I would not wish this personal disagreement 
on a point which may well be controverted by Catholic 
moralists to prejudice the reader’s valuation of the Report as 
a whole. It contains many excellent things for which we cannot 
but be grateful. By way of example, let me close with this 
excerpt from the paragraph with which it concludes the 
chapter on the Laws of War: “A State which admits no 
natural limitations upon its own rights is unlikely to accept any 
serious limitation of the methods by which the rights which it 
claims are to be enforced. . . . It may well be that the problem 
which this Commission has been charged to study can only be 
solved when it is realized that the divine law imposes certain irre- 
movable limitations upon the rights and powers of all political 
authority.” To this we can all add a fervent Amen. 


LAWRENCE L. McREAvy 


THE NEW LATIN PSALTER AND ITS 
TRANSLATORS 


HAT great Doctor of the Church, St Robert Bellarmine, is 

perhaps the only canonized Saint who has written and 
given to print a Hebrew grammar, and one, moreover, that is 
still a serviceable introduction to the language.? In its 334 small 
pages the Saint includes not merely accidence and syntax, but a 
short treatise on Hebrew poetry, and an “Exercitatio gram- 
matica”’ on the 33rd (Heb. 34th) Psalm, after the manner of the 


1P. 72. Italics my own. 


2 My copy is the 1615 edition: Institutiones linguae Hebraicae, postremd recognitae ac 
locupletatae, Lugduni, M.DC.XV. 
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Hebrew Student’s Manual, Ungnad’s supplement to his Grammaitik, 
and other more recent works. The same interest and compe- 
tence in regard to the Hebrew language frequently appear in 
the famous Explanatio in Psalmos, in which also is to be found the 
sentence that would be most easily recognized as his by not a 
few of the clergy. In the dedication to Pope Paul V St Robert 
explains that, while he was hesitating in his choice of some book 
of Holy Scripture for meditation and comment, lo and behold, 
“obtulit se liber Psalmorum, quem ecclesiastici omnes quotidie 
legunt, et pauci admodum intelligunt’’.t Doubtless the Saint 
would have been the first to acknowledge that the clergy were 
not wholly to blame for their failure to understand in its 
entirety, even after frequent repetition, an ancient translation 
of another ancient translation of a book written in a Semitic 
language very imperfectly known to the translators. More than 
two centuries after St Robert’s death, at the time of Dr Pusey’s 
appointment in 1828 to the Oxford chair of Hebrew, “‘Very few 
read Hebrew. . . . It was only here and there that a clergyman 
in some remote parish beguiled his solitude with this unearthly, 
unfathomable, incommunicable tongue, and got quizzed 
accordingly.’”? 

What is quite certain is that St Robert would have wel- 
comed with ardour the Motu Proprio Jn Cotidianis Precibus of 24 
March, 1945, in which the Holy Father gave leave to priests and 
all those bound to the recitation of the Divine Office to make use 
of the new version of the Psalter, prepared by a special com- 
mission made up of professors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome. Now that the new Psalter has been more than three 
years in common use, it will be of value for all who use the 
version to study such an authoritative guide to the history and 
underlying purpose of the new translation as that written by 
P. Augustin Bea, S.J., the present rector of the Institute. The 


1 Op. cit., edited recently by Padre R. Galdos, S.J., Rome, 1931, Vol. I, 
Pp. Xxix. 

2 The Times, Monday, 18 September, 1882. Obituary notice of Dr E. B. Pusey. 
Little less than a century after Dr Pusey’s appointment, Professor J. E. McFadyen 
wrote: “It is within my knowledge that there are men working in loneliness in 
many parts of the land—some painfully endeavouring to recapture whatever 
Hebrew they once knew, others facing the language for the first time with no 
teacher and no means of ascertaining whether the translations which they have so 
laboriously excogitated are accurate or faulty.” Preface to Key to Davidson’s ntro- 
ductory Hebrew Grammar, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1924, p. v. 
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I'rench edition bears the title: Le Nouveau Psaltier Latin : Eclatr- 
cissements sur l Origine et Esprit de la Traduction+ This French 
adaptation shows some minor improvements when compared 
with the Italian second edition, and those who are not at home 
in Italian will lose nothing by keeping to the French text. As the 
publishers have rightly insisted, the author’s aim is certainly not 
to justify the decision to authorize a new Latin translation. His 
purpose is, rather, to show that the members of the commission 
were entirely aware of the difficulties of their undertaking, used 
all possible care in carrying out the task, and were guided 
throughout by certain definite, well-recognized, and generally 
accepted principles of translation. 

After a reference to the Motu Proprio, P. Bea considers in 
turn the literary antecedents of the new version, the criteria for 
the making of such a rendering, and the character and guiding 
principle of the psalter. A fourth, and quite minor, division con- 
siders briefly opinions already expressed about the venture, 
and the prospects of even greater success and triumph over 
opposition. 

The first division (on the version’s literary antecedents) con- 
tains a brief section on the beginnings of psalm translation into 
Latin, about which one thing is certain—that such renderings 
were made from the Septuagint, not from the Hebrew. A 
slightly longer section next deals with St Jerome’s three versions 
—the Psalterium Romanum of 384, a somewhat superficial re- 
vision of the old translation then in use in Rome ;? the Psaltertum 
Gallicanum (386-7), a revision made from the Septuagint and 
the other versions aligned in Origen’s Hexapla, with occasional 
reference to the Hebrew; and, lastly, the Psallerium juxta 
Hebraeos (389-92), made directly from the Hebrew, though, un- 
like the Roman and Gallican psalters, it has never been adopted 
for-liturgical use. A separate chapter refers to some translations 
made in the fifteenth and later centuries by such notable 
humanists as Gianozzo Manetti (-++ 1459), Cardinal Cajetan 
(+ 1534), and Benedetto Arias Montano (1527-98), of whom 
the last-named published in 1574 a translation made in such 


1 Pp. 210. Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer, 1947. Price 54 francs. 
2 It is, as the author notes, still disputed whether the psalter in use in St Peter’s, 
Rome, is actually St Jerome’s revision or an unrevised prehieronymean text. 
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classical metres as, for example, sapphics for Ps. xvi (xvii), and 
hexameters for Ps. Ixvii (Ixviii)! Among recent translations 
into Latin the best known are perhaps those published by F. 
Zorell, S.J. in 1928 (and ed., 1939) and J. Calés, S.J. in 1936. 
The final section of the first division registers the complaints of 
some eminent scholars (Dr J. Ecker, Abbot V. Hartl, C.R.L., 
Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., Dom A. Miller, O.S.B., Dr H. 
Herkenne, Dom D. de Bruyne, and P. A. Rembold, S.J.) in 
regard to the Psaltertum Gallicanum, and their hopes for a revised 
edition. So Dom de Bruyne wrote in 1929 that the ideal must be 
“‘to give to priests a psalter that would be intelligible, and in 
conformity with the original text’’. 

The criteria for the making of a new version of the Psalms, in 
accordance with the mandate given to the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission by the Holy Father on 19 January, 1941, are next 
considered.1 Anyone who had given the smallest amount of 
thought to the character of a possible new version would have 
realized that several courses were open to translators or 
adapters. They might have waited for the monks of St Jerome’s 
Abbey to prepare their critical edition of St Jerome’s Gallican 
Psalter, but this would have involved a long delay, and would, 
in any event, have resulted in a text without any substantial 
improvement in scholarship or readability. They might have 
aimed at a corrected Vulgate text (though for this also it might 
have been advisable to wait for the Vulgate Commission’s 
revision), but this would hardly have met the needs of the 
clergy, and such a “‘patchwork quilt” would have been difficult 
to reconcile with the immense progress in the knowledge of 
Hebrew grammar and literature that has been achieved since 
St Jerome’s days.? A third possibility would have been the 


1 P, Bea rightly insists that the work has in no sense been a “private enterprise’’, 
as at least one critic has affirmed. Its character as a translation commissioned by the 
Holy See is clearly stated in the Motu Proprio Jn Cotidianis Precibus, A.A.S., 37 
(1945), 66 ff. Less than two years before, the Institute had published the second 
edition of the (now lamented) P. F. Zorell’s Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, and, 
previous to the reception of the Pope’s mandate, there had been no intention of 
making any other version. 

2 The point is well made that the excellent commentary on the Psalms by Pére 
J. Calés, S.J. (Cf. CLercy Review, Vol. xiii, pp. 25-27) gives two translations— 
one in Latin which closely follows the Vulgate rendering, and a second in French 
which, more frequently than the other, follows the Hebrew original. “‘Il est donc 
clair,” writes P. Bea, ‘que la version latine du Pére Cales est plutét le résultat d’un 
compromis que d’une question de principe” (p. 46). 
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adoption of St Jerome’s third rendering, the Psalierium juxta 
Hebraeos. To this last course, also, there would have been many 
objections, such as the nature and purpose of that version, which 
was made not for liturgical use, but for arming the champions of 
the Faith in their controversies with the Jews; certain pecu- 
liarities of language which, as in his other versions, do not make 
for easy reading; the servile character of the translation, which 
is in itself a formidable obstacle to those who are not Hebraists ; 
and, finally, the many variants that are evident on a com- 
parison of the Gallican Psalter with that juxta Hebraeos.1 Hence 
the decision was taken that none of the three courses just out- 
lined would prove adequate to the occasion. Nothing less than a 
fresh translation from the Hebrew would provide a lasting and 
invulnerable solution to the difficulties raised by the critics of the 
Psalterium Gallicanum. 

Among the various arguments and counter-arguments so 
skilfully deployed by P. Bea is one that supplements those based 
upon philology, textual study and literary criticism. It is this. 
We have had in the Western Church, ever since St Jerome’s 
time and largely asa result of his labours, a translation of the Old 
Testament books that was made almost in its entirety from the 
Hebrew originals.” To this rule the only notable exception is the 
Psalter, though, paradoxically, this is the book most in need of 
exact translation, because, unlike the other books of the Bible, it 
is recited by the clergy not once in the year, but (at least in 
principle) once in the course of each week! Such arguments 
were clinched by the voice of the Holy Father in the Motu Pro- 
prio: ‘“‘Atque adeo novam Psalmorum latinam conversionem 
apparari jussimus, quae et textus primogenios presse fideli- 
terque sequeretur, et veteris venerandae Vulgatae aliarumque 
antiquarum interpretationum, quantum fieri posset, rationem 
haberet, variasque earum dictiones ad criticae artis normas 
perpenderet.’’ 


1 Tt has been reckoned of the 2527 verses in the Massoretic text only 139 (or 
about 5.5 per cent) are identical in the two versions. This would eliminate the plea 
that the adoption of the third psalter would give even the appearance of fidelity to 
the Psalterium Gallicanum. 

2 Apart, that is, from the deuterocanonical books Baruch, Wisdom, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, I & II Maccabees, which were not translated by St Jerome. Of these Wisdom 
and II Macc. were certainly written in Greek. Cf. Hépfl. Introductio specialis in 
Vetus Testamentum, Ed. 5a, 1946, pp. 247 and 361. 

3 “Tn Cotidianis Precibus’’, in Liber Psalmorum., Rome, 1945, p. ix. 
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So much for the first two divisions of P. Bea’s handbook to 
the new translation. By far the longest division (pp. 69-182) is 
occupied with the character and guiding principles of the ver- 
sion, and this can be briefly summarized with the aid of only a 
few of the many examples provided by P. Bea. It may be said 
with all respect that not all the sections are of great practical 
interest to the majority of those who recite the Office. 

First, there was the problem, as it presented itself to the 
translators,! of the critical reconstruction to the text to be ren- 
dered into Latin, and for this purpose it was decided to follow St 
Jerome’s own method, and to compare the existing Hebrew 
text (based, as it is, on manuscripts that are, with hardly an 
exception, not earlier than the ninth century A.p.) with other 
ancient editions (such as the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion, and the Syriac versions of the Old Testament). 
Much critical material was found in the volumes by Briggs in 
the International Critical Commentary, and in Franz Buhl’s recen- 
sion of the text in the third edition of Kittel’s Bzblia Hebraica. 
The apparatus that follows each psalm in the Liber Psalmorum? is 
a sufficient proof that the translators have frequently rejected 
the reading of the Hebrew in favour of the ancient versions. As 
examples of the method followed (which has the advantage of 
retaining, on critically sufficient grounds, many of the Vulgate’s 
readings) the author mentions Ps. xxi (Heb. xxii), where a 
slight change in the Hebrew permits the retention of ‘‘Foderunt 
manus meas et pedes meos”’ ; and Ps. cix (cx) : 3, where a some- 
what eclectic text has been preferred to the Masoretic ; it princi- 
pally differs from the Vulgate in reading “‘tamquam rorem”’ for 
“ex utero’. Other examples prove the importance of carefully 
noting the possibility of slight changes of vowels which often 
yield a notably better sense. As a simple illustration one may 
take Ps. xl (xli): 9, where a change in the vowels of the conso- 
nants DBR from ddbdr to déber, avoids the difficult ‘‘Verbum 

1 According to a correspondent of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly for January 
1946, ““The commission which produced the new Latin version of the Psalms was 
made up of Father Bea, Chairman, and Fathers Vaccari, Zorell, Merk, Semkowski 
and Kobert”’ (p. 103). Of these Frs Zorell and Merk are now dead. 

® Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarit Romani. Nova e textibus primigeniis interpre- 
tatio latina cum notis criticis et exegetici cura professorum Pontificii Instituti Biblici edita. 


Romae, e Pont. Instituto Biblico, MCMXLV. Cf. CLercy Review, Vol. xxv, pp. 
377-9: 
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iniquum .. .” in favour of the critically excellent: ‘‘Pestis 
maligna immissa est ei”, which is entirely in place in the 
context. 

A second chapter in this division considers the momentous 
topic of fidelity to the original text, on which the author rightly 
remarks that it is of the first importance. ““Toutes les autres 
considérations passaient donc au second plan” (p. 88). The 
niceties of the Hebrew expressions must be carefully studied. 
So, in Ps. xvii (xviii) : 2 the collection of abstract nouns in the 


Vulgate has given place to the far more vigorous and concrete 
terms of the Hebrew: 


Vulgate 


Diligam te, Domine, fortitudo 
mea. 

Dominus firmamentum meum et 
refugium meum et liberator 
meus ; 

Dominus, adjutor meus et sperabo 
in eum; 


New Version 


Diligo te, Domine, fortitudo 
mea, 

Domine, petra mea, arx mea, lib- 
erator meus, 


Deus meus, rupes mea in quam 


confugio, 


Protector meus et cornu salutis 


Clipeus meus, cornu salutis meae, 
meae et susceptor meus. 


praesidium meum. 


Other examples envisage the cases where Hebrew proper names 
have been translated disadvantageously. Perhaps the most 
famous is that in Ps. xciv (xcv) 8, where the new version reads: 


Nolite obdurare corda vestra ut in Meriba, 
ut die Massa in deserto, 


in place of the common nouns with which we are so familiar. 

Such fidelity to the original text eliminates most of the diffi- 
culties of the Gallican Psalter, which frequently arise not from 
any obscurity in the text, but from the inaccuracy of the trans- 
lation. Among other advantages this results in a long, and by no 
means melancholy, farewell to certain “‘contresens bibliques 
des prédicateurs” of the type studied so painstakingly by the 
late Pére J. V. Bainvel, S.J. Even “Accedet homo ad cor 
altum’’, which we know so well from St Augustine’s lessons in 
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the second nocturn of Matins of Holy Saturday, has now “‘lost 
its enigmatic character’. (Bea, p. 101.) 

The remaining chapters of the third division are chiefly of 
interest to specialists, though even a casual reader is likely to 
find much to allure him. The student will, for example, be 
adequately informed about St Jerome’s handicaps in his assault 
on the Hebrew language, in an age when comparative Semitic 
philology was not yet discovered, Arabic scarcely known, 
Assyro-Babylonian entirely unknown, and the Hebrew Bible 
itself only accessible by way of wholly talmudic consultations 
with a rabbi, who had himself no dictionary, no grammar, and 
no concordance!" The long chapter on the Latinity of the new 
version is largely a study of an embarras du choix on being con- 
fronted with so many styles of ecclesiastical Latin. The efforts of 
the humanists would alone prove that the Psalter could not be 
translated effectively into the Latin of Cicero; yet most readers 
will agree that the translators were well advised in choosing a 
type of Latinity more closely related to classical usage than it is 
to the more popular and less literary varieties. 

The only chapter of importance that remains to be noticed 
is one on the poetry of the psalms in the new translation. It has 
been said by some critics that the version is not rhythmical and 
does not adapt itself to the Gregorian chant. To this the present 
Secretary of the Biblical Commission has well answered that it 
will become rhythmical when one is used to it, as has been the 
case with the Venite, exsultemus Domino, the Quicumque and ‘“‘the 
interminable Ps. cxviii Beati immaculati in via’. It is evident, he 
adds, that the chant must adapt itself to the words, and not vice- 
versa.” 

These are some of the many questions raised, and ade- 
quately solved, in this accurate and readable guide to the 
Church’s new Latin psalter. No one could have written it with 


1 The late Professor F. C. Burkitt in a review of Harden’s edition of the Psalter- 
tum juxta Hebraeos writes of the Saint’s Hebrew lore: ‘Where we are unable to make 
sense of the Hebrew it is not likely that Jerome can help us. He calls himself tri- 
linguis, but his knowledge of Hebrew is not to be compared to his knowledge of 
Greek : a translator who could turn [the Hebrew of Ps. cxlviii (cxlix) : 4b] into ex- 
altabit mansuetos in Iesu is not to be trusted when he strays from the folds of Aquila 
and Symmachus.”’ Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. xxiv (1923) pp. 207-8. 

? Pére J. M. Vosté, O.P. in La semaine religieuse de la Suisse romande, 11 avril, 1946, 
p. 222, ap. Bea, p. 172, n.1. 


Vol. xxx B 
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greater competence than P. Bea, who was himself the chief of 
the experts responsible for the version’s speedy appearance and 
instant success. 


* 


It was the great Duke of Wellington who, when he was re- 
fusing to accept the dedication of a book, wrote that, as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, he had been “‘much exposed 
io authors’’. A book such as the new Psalter may likewise be said 
to be much exposed to authors, whether those authors be writers 
of commentaries or translators. I propose now to consider rather 
summarily a few of the works that have seen the light in the 
course of the past three years, that is, of course, since the new 
translation made its appearance on 24 March, 1945. Not all 
of these books are translations, and one of them, Fr Lattey’s 
excellent Psalter in the Westminster Version, is only such coinci- 
dentally, since the Institute’s Psalter was published too late to 
have any influence on the Westminster Version’s rendering. 

Mer Ronald Knox’s edition of The Book of Psalms in Latin and 
English with the Canticles used in the Divine Office has been in circu- 
lation for some weeks, and has already been reviewed in The 
Tablet by Dr T. E. Bird, and, at greater length, by Fr Michael 
J. Gruenthaner, S.J., in the periodical he so competently edits, 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, for January of this year.? I have 
read and studied these notices, in conjunction with the book 
itself, and I have also read Mgr Knox’s reply to Dr Bird in the 
May number of this Review. My conclusion, briefly expressed, 
is that, while I should most willingly join in the tribute paid by 
Fr Gruenthaner and others to the many beauties of style and 
expression,’ I am of the opinion that, as a translation of a Latin 
version based upon a Hebrew original, it is less satisfactory. Fr 
Gruenthaner has patiently collected and grouped under many 

1 Londo n: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1947. Pp. xii + 251. Price 12s. 6d. 

2 “Monsignor Knox’s Version of the Psalms,” CBQ, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 42-54. 


Single copies, price 1 dollar 25 cents, from the Catholic Biblical Association, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. 

3 Fr Gruenthaner writes : ““His diction is at all times idiomatic, smooth and dis- 
tinguished, exhibiting a masterly command of the resources of the English language 
and avoiding the commonplace and the colloquial, the hackneyed and the banal. 
... Some of his translations are so striking that they haunt the memory” (p. 42). 
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headings copious examples of Mgr Knox’s changes in the 
phraseology of the new Latin Psalter, concerning which he 
remarks that, for the most part, “it would appear that the 
original could have been followed more closely, without appre- 
ciable detriment” (p. 43). Fortunately the criticism is contained 
in a quarterly that can be easily and speedily obtained, and it 
would not be difficult for anybody interested to make up his own 
mind on the subject. I may perhaps call attention to a phrase in 
the Song of Moses (Exodus xv, 1-18), where in v. 1, the new 
Psalter has changed the Vulgate’s “‘equum et ascensorem 
dejecit in mare” to “equum et currum . . .”, which is generally 
admitted now to be a better reading. Here Mgr Knox has 
followed the older text, and has translated: “horse and rider 
hurled into the sea”’. 

A more general criticism would be that the translation, un- 
like the Latin text itself, shows no sign of trying to imitate, in so 
far as this can be done in a version, the arrangement and metre 
of the Hebrew poetry. ““The lines,” writes Fr Gruenthaner, ‘‘are 
not printed to bring out the parallelism and to remind the 
reader that he is dealing with lyric poetry in metrical form” 
(p. 42). There is really no excuse for this attempt to ignore the 
metrical quality, so carefully preserved by the Fathers of the 
Institute. For a fuller account than could be given here of the 
formal characteristics of Hebrew poetry, one may refer to the 
late Professor C. F. Burney’s The Poetry of our Lord (Oxford 
Press, 1925), and to a recent volume by Professor T. H. Robin- 
son, entitled Poetry and Poets of the Old Testament (Duckworth, 
1947). Again, a point not raised by Fr Gruenthaner, it is 
astonishing that the inverted commas for oratio recta that are so 
welcome an innovation in the new Psalter have been omitted 
not only in the translation, but in the text as printed by Mgr 
Knox. Is it legitimate to reproduce a text after this manner? It 
is, however, only fair to remember that, as Mgr Knox himself 
wrote of his version in the May number of this Review: “‘It is 
a rendering from the Vulgate, corrected over the top so as to 
suit the requirements of the new Roman text” (p. 306). There 
is evidence, then, of a certain amount of hasty and imperfect 
work, and it may be hoped that a second edition will eliminate 
these and other grounds for criticism. 
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What may be regarded in some sense as the American 
equivalent of Mgr Knox’s version is entitled The Psalms. A 
Prayer Book. Also the Canticles of the Roman Breviary,’ and unlike 
the English translation, it is the work of many hands. In the 
acknowledgement of help received, printed at p. xxiii, one 
scholar is thanked for writing a preface, another for the intro- 
duction and the verse-summaries, a third for the commentary 
on each psalm and canticle, a fourth for the titles and sub- 
titles, and a fifth for his constructive recommendations. The 
only person who is not thanked is the translator of the Latin 
text, who has apparently preferred to remain anonymous. Per- 
haps he was wise, for, as Fr Dominic Unger, O.F.M., has shown 
in a lengthy notice in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly for July 1946, 
he was scarcely equal to his task, and the numerous errors in his 
version are often “‘entirely faulty translations and betray at 
times a poor grasp of Latin or sheer carelessness”. It is highly 
regrettable that the present edition, advertised on the title-page 
as the “‘fourth enlarged” one, has not been revised in the light of 
Fr Unger’s careful survey, and that such a verse as Ps, xxxii, 17: 
“*Fallax est equus ad victoriam,* et magnitudine roboris sui non 
salvat’’, is still translated, haltingly and inaccurately, as: ‘““Un- 
trustworthy is the steed for victory, by his great power he is not 
saved.’ There are many minor defects, but the essential criti- 
cism must be that the translator has not an adequate know- 
ledge of Latin syntax and vocabulary, and that he and his 
editor have so far shown no disposition to make corrections, 
even when the need for them has been proved quite ineluctably. 

I have, so far, received only one French translation of the 
new Psalter. It is Les Psaumes et les Cantiques du Breviaire Romain, 
and it gives in a single volume the Institute’s text, a compressed 
commentary by Pére T. Stallaert, C.SS.R., and a French 
version by the Abbé D. Van der Waeter.? The text and the 
version are clearly set out on opposing pages, and. the work 
possesses, among other merits, that of printing poetry as poetry. 
So far as one can judge, the translation seems to be clear, 
accurate, and well-expressed, though the rendering has not 


1 A New English Translation. ... New York, Benziger, 4th ed., 1947. Pp. xvi -!- 
416 +- 29*. Price 3 dollars, 85 cents. 
* Bruges, Editions Charles Beyaert, 1947. Pp. x + 498. Price 158 Belgian francs, 
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always the poctic qualities of the psalms as translated in 
Dhorme, Le Livre de Job. One may compare the two renderings 
of Ps. xci (xcii), 13-15. Van den Waeter’s version runs : 


Le juste croitra comme le palmier, 
ils’élévera comme le cédre du Liban. 
Plantés dans la maison du Seigneur, 
les justes prospéreront dans les parvis de notre dieu. 
Ils donneront encore des fruits, au temps de la vieillesse ; 
ils seront pleins de séve et de verdeur. 


By comparison, Dhorme’s rendering appears to me slightly 
more poetical, and is certainly more compact: 


Le juste croit comme le palmier, 
Comme un cédre dans le Liban il s’éléve ; 
Plantés dans la maison de Iahvé, 
Dans les parvis de notre Dieu ils fleurissent ; 
Ils portent encore des fruits dans la vieillesse, 
Ils sont pleins de séve et verdoyants. (Op. cit. p. cv.) 


Other readers may be of the opinion that there is little to 
choose between two musical and scholarly renderings. 

I may refer briefly, though it is not a translation, to Fr R. J. 
Foster’s Psalms and Canticles of the Breviary,* which is a useful and 
well-chosen series of comments and reflections on the Breviary 
psalter, arranged in the order of the Divine Office. Each psalm 
is given a title, such as ““How to walk worthily” (Ps. xiv), “A 
Nation’s Kyrie Eleison’’ (Ps. xliii), and “God’s watchful 
fidelity” (Ps. civ). ‘There is a short introduction and summary, 
an explanation of the main teaching of the psalm, and, finally, a 
series of reflections. There is also a devotional preface to the 
work as a whole, entitled “‘Praying the Breviary’’, which should, 
like all else in this excellent book, prove of great service to all 
who use the Church’s prayer-book. 

I have not yet seen Fr Joseph B. Frey’s My Daily Prayer 
Book, which is an arrangement of the psalms for every day of the 
week.? It has been very favourably noticed by Fr Gruenthaner 


1 Cork, the Mercier Press, 194.7. Pp. xxv +- 275. Price 155. 
? Brooklyn, N.Y. Joseph B. Frey, Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 1947. 
Pp. xii -}- 368. 
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in the April number of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, and has 
also won the good word of the Secretary of the Biblical 
Commission. ‘““The translation from the Latin,” writes Fr 
Gruenthaner, “‘is idiomatic and faithful.’ There are also illus- 
trations, which are, it seems, perfectly adapted to their context. 

Lastly, a second thought, but not a change of mind, about 
the Westminster Version Psalter, noticed originally in this 
REviEw for January, 1946.” It remains, up to the present, the 
best rendering in English of the psalms that has come from a 
Catholic author. It is clear and dignified, and keeps close, at all 
times, to the literal sense. It has also, as is only fitting, its one 
gorgeous misprint (i.e. in Ps. viii: 6b, where ““Thou crownest him 
with glory and humour’’ has temporarily usurped the place of the 
more usual rendering!) It is not, however, to be reckoned as a 
version of the new Latin Psalter, since, as Fr Lattey explained in 
his preface, ““The production of this book was too far advanced 
for notice to be taken of the new translation of the Hebrew 
psalter into Latin by the professor (sic) of the Biblical Institute 
at Rome.” I should like to think that Fr Lattey, in the spare 
time that he so amazingly manages to find, may adapt his work 
to the Latin text, which it already so admirably supplements. 


jJoun M. T. Barton 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


F the thinkers and writers who most influenced the course of 
events in France during the nineteenth century, Lamennais, 

by his early promise and later failure, continues to attract atten- 
tion. Gifted with powers of poetry and expression as great as 
Newman’s, but dogged from birth with a tempestuous char- 
acter and an aching sensibility, he left the Church as Newman 
1 In a recent letter to me, Pére Vosté writes that he far prefers Fr Frey’s transla- 


tion to the other ventures of the kind in English. 
® Cf. Toe CLercy Review, Vol. xxvi, pp. 38-39. 
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was preparing to enter. Like Newman also he had charm and 
drew followers: Lacordaire and Montalembert, Maurice de 
Guérin and Charles de Coux, all that was intellectually brilliant 
and eager to serve, flocked to him at La Chénaie. The story of 
LP’ Avenir is well known and the Mémorial Catholique which pre- 
ceded it, as well as the condemnation, and the dispersal of the 
high-minded young men who looked to him as their master. 
Lamennais drifts away into a world of shadows towards a solitary 
and tragic death. Ill and unable to speak, he could make no 
second answer to his niece’s question: “‘Féli, shall I get you a 
priest?”’ Tears ran down his cheeks, his face turned to the wall, 
and the agony began. A few hours later he was dead. 

A tragic end indeed for the bon Monsieur Feli, for one who 
had attempted nothing less than the reconciliation between the 
world issuing from the Revolution and the Church. Perhaps, 
between 1820 and 1835, it was still too early to do so; and it is 
now known how unfitted by nature Monsieur Féli was to suc- 
ceed. But he was fitted in other ways, and his influence, per- 
sonally checked and purged of his errors, lived on in his fol- 
lowers during the century. What is certain is that those today in 
France who are trying to reconcile the contemporary world with 
the religion of Christ are better equipped to do so now than he 
was in 1830. All he had then was the philosophy of traditional- 
ism and the Génie du Christianisme, and they have behind them 
the whole sweep of events between the Essai sur ’Indifférence to 
what has followed on France Pays de Mission. 

But no one can consider the present movement of ideas and 
the apostolate in France without a pang at the thought of the 
long history of political change and social upheaval which 
defeated, apparently, the devotion and the intelligence of the 
French Catholics in the generations after 1830. The tradition of 
holiness among them was not halted, nor their intellectual con- 
tribution: but, as in the early years, nothing, in later years, 
seemed quite to succeed. Men like Lacordaire and Ozanam, La 
Tour Du Pin and Albert de Mun, came and went; yet they did 
not prevent the anti-religious governments at the beginning of 
this century. Those years, however, did see the first signs of 
spring, unheralded by anything in the closing years of the other ; 
there began a return to the Church among writers and the 
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leaders of thought. That phenomenon, which has had such far- 
reaching consequences, cannot be dealt with here, except for it 
to be said that it appeared first among the poets and the 
prophets; but mention must be made of it, and of those other 
streams of influence, thought and action which form the story 
of the last thirty years and from which Essor ou Deéclin de ’ Eglise, 
Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral for Lent 194.7, cannot be detached. 

Those events can be summarized in the name of one man, 
the Abbé Godin, and the book he wrote with the Abbé Daniel 
which appeared in September 1943, La France Pays de Mission. 
Within two years appeared two more books, the Abbé Michon- 
neau’s Paroisse, Communauté Misstonatre and Canon Boulard’s 
Problemes Misstonaires de la France Rurale, the first of which was 
dedicated to the Abbé Godin and had been talked over with 
him before being written and the second written at his request. 
Those three studies, which are now accepted as classics, have 
since been joined by two more;! they mark the base of opera- 
tions from which the Church’s apostolate in France has begun 
to issue and from which there is every sign that it will increas- 
ingly issue during the second half of this century. The direction 
will be ascribed to the Abbé Godin, and its development, we 
may well hope, will overflow into the coming century to form 
the groundwork of a new humanism and the synthesis of the 
emerging world with the truths of the gospel. The Church in 
France is taking a long view, and this vision of a new humanity 
is common in much French writing; another is the urgency of 
the task. These two elements are present, for instance, in the 
pastoral letter mentioned ; and the life and the achievement of 
the Abbé Godin mean nothing less than their realization. It 
seems that the long history of only partial success since the day 
of Lamennais is over, and that the patient effort of the Church in 
France has now settled down to a development which Jeunesse 
de l’ Eglise describes: ‘“The Christian world ... is on the way toa 
prodigious transformation” which will not merely be “‘a trans- 
formation of a few structures but a concentration of the purest 
spirit of Christianity, a religious revolution.’”? 


1 Communauté Paroissiale et Liturgie : Notre-Dame Saint Alban, by H. Ch. Chéry, 
O.P., Paris, Eds. du Cerf, 1947; and Paroisse, Chrétienté Communautaire et Mis- 
sionnaire, Paris, Union des Oeuvres, 1946. 

2 Jeunesse de l’Eglise, cahier 5, pp. 50 and 73. 
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Henri Godin was born on'13 April, 1906, at Audeux, a small 
village near Besancon. In 1919 he went to the junior seminary 
at Courtefontaine and then to Montciel for his philosophy and 
theology. During his theology course he left the diocesan clergy 
and joined the Fils de Charité, a religious order founded by P. 
Anizan, which devotes itself to the evangelization of the poor 
and the workers in the industrialized areas of the big towns. He 
spent the last two years of his course at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris, was ordained in 1933, and was then sent to one of the 
order’s parishes at Clichy. There he found that the active mis- 
sionary life he wanted could not be obtained, and since it was to 
secure it that he had joined the order, he left and joined the 
infant J.O.C. The Abbé Guérin, who had founded the J.O.C. 
in France a few years before, sent him for a year’s study to Lille 
and then posted him to the Jocist centre at Paris. There he 
worked as a regional and federal chaplain and in the national 
body of the movement until the last few years of his life, when 
he established himself in three tiny rooms on the top floor of 
number 47 Rue Ganneron. Those years were the most remark- 
able and the most fruitful of his life. He died there in January 
1944.1 

From beginning to end his life has about it the marks of 
heroism. There was no deviation from the line he had set him- 
self to follow at Courtefontaine and Montciel. The passion for 
poverty he had then he kept always. Whatever he had he gave 
away; no one knew when or what he ate; he scarcely slept. By 
day he worked, by night he wrote, ceaselessly, tirelessly, suc- 
cessfully, and he wrote for one purpose only, to bring Christ 
within the reach of the industrialized proletariat. For them he 
had an immense love and a providential understanding. His 
ability to bring the truths of religion and the life of grace to the 
masses can be seen in every page of the Jocist missal, Le Levain 
dans la Pate and the Jeunesse series he edited with his teams and 
largely wrote. Every quality the apostle to the labouring masses 
needs he had, and that to a highly developed degree; he was 
a born observer, a thinker and a man of action, completely 


1 Un Homme Providientiel : l Abbé Godin, by Canon Glorieux, Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology of Lille, Paris, Bonne Presse, 1947. Témoignages Sur l’ Abbé Godin, pre- 
sented by Y. Daniel, Paris, Editions Ouvriéres, 1945. 
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detached from his own ease and his own privacy. People came 
to see him at all hours and stayed if they wished: he was never 
known to cut short one of his visitors. When he died, two pieces 
of paper were found in his cassock pocket, crumpled and grimy ; 
they were cheques from his royalties amounting to more than 
300,000 francs, and had been there for months. Everywhere he 
is spoken of as one loved, admired and followed, both for what 
he was himself and as the man who has at last broken into a 
world long closed to the Church. Everything touching the 
Church’s apostolate in France looks back to him and forwards 
to what he foreshadowed; and the congresses at Besancon and 
Bordeaux, in 1946 and 1947, and that held this year at Lille, 
have carried deeper the double process he inaugurated. 

His gifts were of a high order, and were developed by the 
circumstances of his life. But it would be a mistake to think that 
he was sent to transform single-handed a world unknown and 
unexplored before him. The Abbé Godin crystallized the move- 
ment and achievement of twenty years of specialized Catholic 
Action and set out the positions that development had reached. 
His life was built into the J.O.C., begun by the Abbé Cardijn 
after the 1914 war; but he was also in the stream of that slow, 
patient preparation which had been going on for so long in 
France, with the Union des Oeuvres, for instance, and the 
Semaines Sociales. But it was the J.O.C. which gave meaning to his 
life, and it is his connection with it which has made him so 
important for the coming years. Without the J.O.C. and the 
inquiry method discovered by it, neither he nor the Abbé 
Daniel could have written France Pays de Mission. 

The Abbé Daniel was chaplain to the Paris-Est Jocist 
federation during the time that the Abbé Godin was chaplain to 
Paris-Nord. He was born in 1910, and after studying at the Sor- 
bonne and the Paris Institut Catholique, was appointed assistant 
priest in the banlieue. His Vivre en Chrétien, a catechism of a new 
kind for children of the working-class districts, has had a great 
success, printed as it is with plenty of colour and photographs 
and a well adapted text. One on the same lines, but for 
the children of the rural areas, has been prepared by 
chaplains of the J.A.C. He now belongs to the Mission de 
Paris. 
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France Pays de Mission. 

The books begins with a dedication to Canon Cardijn and 
the Abbé Guérin and to all the priests and laity who generously 
followed their lead and devoted themselves to the task of win- 
ning the labouring masses ; and also to ceux qui s’y sont blasés ... 
et qui n’y croient plus. In their foreword the authors describe how, 
after ten years of work, one as a full-time chaplain, the other in 
a parish, they had to record that all their efforts, and those of 
the lay people as well, have been stopped dead by “‘the same 
closed barrier”. They consider it a charge upon their conscience 
to say what that barrier is. 

This is done point by point throughout the rest of the book, 
and the thesis is buttressed by a large array of facts gathered 
from personal observation and the Jocist inquiries. The thesis of 
the book is that the Church in France, far from gaining upon 
the surrounding industrial population, is losing; and she is 
losing because the methods of apostolate in use, valuable at one 
time, are inelastic and out of date: they have no effect upon a 
concrete state of fact. Those methods were evolved at a time 
when the Church, embedded in a still Christian structure, was 
dealing with a still Christian world; but the elements of the 
problem are now different. The world has meanwhile changed, 
and the social structure has changed with it; the Church is em- 
bedded in a paganized, industrialized and proletarian world; 
and the apostolate, if it is to bear fruit, must take account of 
those radical changes. The problem is even more compelling 
because the pagan society developing before our eyes is growing 
increasingly extensive, increasingly stabilized in communities 
of life and leisure foreign to the parish, and thus further and 
further away from any possibility the Church has, not only of 
reaching it, but also of acting upon it structurally and trans- 
forming it. 

There are thus three main questions covered in the book, the 
fact of proletarianization, the Church’s efforts to deal with it, 
and the elements of solution offered for a better method. It is an 
interesting exercise to note how the phraseology and the ideas 
of France Pays de Mission on these and other heads have passed 
into later French writing. 
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Proletarianization. 

“In these milieux the institutions are pagan, the individuals 
are pagan, the natural law is reduced to so little that the con- 
science reacts only irregularly and unconsciously. . . . Of 
Christian traditions, no trace remains... .” 

This pagan ambience is then examined in all the influences 
surrounding and penetrating daily life, and from this study it 
emerges that the Church has to deal with authentic pagans, 
who know nothing of good or evil, and who merely follow the 
current, itself pagan. These pages are supported by fact after 
fact. No less crushing are the figures from factory inquiries. 

In March 1943, 70,000 women were at work in Germany 
belonging to the proletariate. Only 30 were known to the 
Chaplaincy for Workers Abroad, and only 10 as sympathetic to 
the J.O.C.F.—10 out of 70,000. 

The Lorraine Dietrich factory at Argenteuil employs 30,000 
workers. Of them 15 are Catholics and 6 belong to the J.O.C. At 
another there are 10 Catholics, 4 of them Jocists. Of men con- 
scripted for labour in Germany not one in 200 was known as a 
Catholic when they set out. At Bordeaux, of 10,000 workers, 
only 30 belonged to the J.O.C. and L.O.C. 

The situation in the parishes is no better. At Montreuil, of a 
population of 70,000, only 2000 are even influenced by religion. 
In another parish, of 33,000 inhabitants, the weekly Mass 
attendance was 900, on Palm Sunday 1300; in another, of 
30,000 inhabitants, the figures were 850 and 1600; in another, 
of 3000 inhabitants, 162 and 260. In the parish where the Abbé 
Daniel worked for seven years there are 20,000 inhabitants ; yet 
the mission brought only goo to church, with the figures rising 
once or twice to 1000 and 1100; and there are others of 40,000 
and 50,000 which do not reach these figures. At Saint Ouen 
Rosaire, numbering 25,000 inhabitants, the Sunday Mass at- 
tendance was 1100 and on Palm Sunday 1goo0. The conclusion 
is that “in France, and in 1943, there are therefore more than 
8 million pagans in our big towns, in our industralized centres, 
in our factories and in our working-class streets. ... The 
problem is vast: for all this proletariate in distress, what are 
we going to do?” 
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The Church’s method of dealing with this problem: the parish. 

The first weapon the Church uses is the parish. But the 
parish, the community of the Christians, is not co-terminous 
with any of the communities of working-class life. Here we come 
to the consideration which had made the Abbé Godin leave the 
parish at Clichy; he now knew it to be generally true that the 
parish is organized not on a missionary plan but primarily to 
look after its own people. Conquest beyond its own frontiers is 
an accidental, and even then it relies on individual conversion. 
The parish, the expression of the Church in society, is in France 
closed up on itself and almost incapable as it now is and with the 
methods it uses of touching the proletariat. The separation 
between the Christian world and the modern world is then 
made clear: the Christians are cut off from the others in their 
leisure and even in their work. The proletariat has no access to 
the Christian world. Parochial Christianity, reconstituted after 
the Revolution at a time when the middle classes were emerging, 
has taken on all the qualities and defects of that class, with the 
result that “the difficulties in the way of converting a prole- 
tarian living in our big cities are not very different from those in 
converting a pagan in distant missionary countries. The pro- 
letarian, like the heathen, must put off not only what was evil 
in his life, but his whole manner of life, friends, intercourse and 
habits, even his Sunday amusements; he has to change the 
pattern of his life and withdraw from his surroundings. To do 
that requires heroism, and heroism to a degree which we cannot 
imagine, Is it surprising if many hesitate and some slip back?” ; 
and “in 1943 the faith is not being preached in one world, 
millions of men in France are not being evangelized”’. 

It should be noted that the authors, on page 44, beg the 
reader not to take the discussion in this portion of the book as a 
defence of the parish or an attack on it. These two ways of 
looking at the problem are beside the point. It is a question of 
truth, and “truth is neither for nor against anything: truth is’. 

The Christians, on their side, are absent from the proletariat 
and have no means of entry. Here the Abbé Godin and his col- 
league make an interesting suggestion, the use of those “‘inter- 
mediary Christians” already present in that world closed to the 
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parish. “In some proletarian districts a quarter of the people 
are divorced and married again. . . . Once converted and fired 
with zeal, they wish to set out and win others. They are not yet 
capable of the heroism needed to break up their second home 
. . » perhaps they will never have that heroism. . . . But the 
parish . .. can it accept as quasi-militants people whom, on the 
contrary, a whole tradition impels it to proscribe with disgust?” 
This suggestion, explained in the book, cannot be adequately 
set out here. 

Even when a group of pagans has been won, it is impossible 
for its members to fuse with the Christian community, so 
different are the two; and on this point ‘“‘one could multiply 
examples at will”. No community provided by the parish, 
whether it be Scouts, clubs, Children of Mary, etc., can receive 
them ; and this does not apply to such people as anarchists and 
fallen women alone; it is true of the young proletarians and true 
also of the old. That is the heart of the problem, the barrier 
spoken of at the beginning and which has halted every effort to 
break through. The Christian community is helpless to do any- 
thing for the masses. 

The existence of this barrier is then further illustrated from 
the experiences of P. Lhande! and more recently from the 
famous Chantiers du Cardinal. These latter were begun in 1931, 
when over a hundred churches were built in “greater Paris’. 
Many souls were saved and untold good came of them... but 
that immense and devoted effort stopped short of the prole- 
tariat: it failed to make any impression there. Have we failed to 
learn the bitter lesson of the nineteenth century and are we still 
expending all our effort on the conversion of an élite? “A 
wealth of generosity was expended in charitable and apostolic 
works, all of which sought to reach the individual. While 
apostles of limitless zeal spent themselves in converting a few 
individuals . . . the faith slowly declined among the people... .” 
The lesson of all this is clear: religion must take account of 
crowd psychology and the teachings of history. “‘It is necessary 
to win the natural leaders of the milieu, the people who are 
followed, those who give the tone.” And it is pointed out that 


1 See P. Lhande’s Le Christ dans la Banlieue, 1928, and Le Dieu qui Bouge, Paris, 
Plon, 1930. 
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‘in the main centres we have-not yet harnessed the live forces 
inside the people”’ and that the main task lies in doing so. 


The Elements of a Solution. 

The problem lies in the fact that the apostolate to the masses 
is more or less completely impossible because the parochial 
milieu cannot penetrate the surrounding world; religion is 
walled off from the existing world in which normally it should 
be active. The solution must therefore be found in the poten- 
tialities present in both. 

There are immense possibilities in the proletarist; the facts 
given in the book prove it. And if the Christian leaven can be 
inserted there, a leaven which is as powerful today as when St 
Paul revolutionized the port of Corinth, the outcome is certain ; 
but the battle will only be won by a new strategy. It is thus a 
question of method. Here the authors speak from experience: 
God calls the proletarian not once but countless times during 
youth and manhood . . . the masses are waiting for the Church 
to harness those obscure and secret motions grace raises in them. 
The need for the ideal they so deeply feel can be satisfied by the 
Person of Christ, and they will give themselves to that as 
warmly as they give themselves to the Communist ideal. “*... We 
think, we are sure... . that Christianity can find its place in the 
first rank of the mystiques able to capture the rising generation. 
But we must succeed in presenting it as St Paul did to the pro- 
letarians of his day.” 

There are even greater possibilities in the Church, the living 
prolongation of the Incarnation in the world. It is not beyond 
her powers to produce methods of action of a size to match the 
problem; such methods alone can insert grace into the waiting 
potentialities of the proletariat. And this opens up a wide field. 

The Abbé Godin had tramped the roads with a missionary 
from Africa during the exodus of 1940. That meeting made all 
the pieces of the puzzle he had been wrestling with for years 
click into place. The lesson came to this, that the methods in use 
were excellent but were only valid for Christian countries ; they 
presupposed the existence of a Christian community, but in 
fact that community had disappeared. 

The Church from her wealth could produce new things, 
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missions thoroughly indigenous and giving a religion detached 
from the specific outlook which goes with another civilization. 
The parish, continuing its work among the Christians, needed 
to be completed by a method directed towards the non- 
Christians. In addition to the parish and parochial Catholic 
Action, there must be missionary Catholic Action inside the 
complex realities of the existing paganized world. Such action 
from within was the only way to penetrate and transform the in- 
dividuals there in any numbers; and those are the aims to be 
kept in view. The community which the Church anchors inside 
the existing human communities walled off from the parish will 
grow and become strong; the wall in time will fall and the two 
communities meet. That too is the teaching of history: the 
Church has never recognized any barrier to her action; she has 
always gone round it and worked from the other side. 

Things have gone so far, however, that the converts from the 
masses must be specially catered for ; they are neophytes needing 
a modern form of catechumenate and a religion suited to their 
real condition. They are humanly sick, “‘imperfect from the 
human point of view and also zn se from the divine point of F 
view; and that far more than in the reputedly savage countries 
where man has remained healthy’. The harm resulting from 
the lack of such a catechumenate is indicated in a passage on 
page 83, behind which many a tragedy may be divined. Almost 
despairingly the authors say: “Do not bring your parents, ex- 
Communists, to us. We are well aware they are seeking Christ, 
but what do you expect us to do for them? .. . Do not bring us 
any more... because for this vast crowd we have no organized 
catechumenate.” 

The J.O.C., a missionary movement created to penetrate the 
masses and capture them from the inside, had only partially 
succeeded, because no missionary action can be successful with- 
out a community in which to receive its neophytes. All that had 
happened—and it is much—-was that the rumour of the J.O.C. 
had made its way into the masses; but the masses would never 
be converted without ‘missions and a missionary clergy. “We 
are talking of strong, powerful representative movements deep 
in the proletariat, and not of a few interesting and sporadic 
experiments without any future.”” What is needed is a mis- 
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sionary and specialized form of Catholic Action sending its 
roots deep and wide inside the masses, forming Christian cells, 
communities with priests associated with them. In that way the 
Church will again become incarnate in society, and only then 
will grace ever begin to make its way into the structures of the 
contemporary world. That world, even in its lowest strata, 
always has some community to which the individual’s life is 
bound; the strategy consists in finding those communities and 
anchoring the Church inside them. When the community 
begins to feel the insidious movements of grace so will its 
members, but this time not as individuals but as a mass. The 
leaven of the gospel will alone lift that mass. 

And here are the strategy and the method of work, the in- 
serting of the leaven: “It consists in a Christian nucleus in one 
particular factory, another in one particular office . . . leaven in 
this boarding house, leaven in these workers’ flats, leaven in 
this professional school, in a particular evening school which 
five hundred people frequent; a Christian leaven in a district 
group ...ina particular trades union . . . the whole conforming 
to reality, moulded to reality, built according to a missionary 
plan and according to missionary perspectives.” 

The last words of the book are these: “If we do not make 
missions for our proletarians without religion and without cul- 
ture, others will do so; and they will not be long in having a 
culture and a religion. God grant that that religion will not be 
too far, then, from the religion of Christ... .” 

Such is the thesis of France Pays de Mission, and, as may be 
imagined, the publication of its 215 closely printed pages on 12 
September, 1943, caused a great stir. To quote the Abbé 
Godin’s biographer, it was “‘a thunder clap in an already lower- 
ing sky.”! Canon Moisseron, a few months later, in giving 
Cardinal Suhard the good wishes of the Paris clergy in January 
1944, spoke of it as follows: “A few months ago, with the 
approval of Your Eminence, a small book burst among us like a 
bomb, France Pays de Mission. . . .”? The book has been minutely 
and exhaustively examined since,® but into the detail of that 
discussion it is not possible to enter here. It may be useful, 

1 Glorieux, p. 281. 2 Glorieux, p. 315; Témoignages, p. 117. 


3 For instance, Jeunesse de l’ Eglise, cahier 3, pp. 123-148. 
Vol. xxx Cc 
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however, to make clear the origins of the book, since one of its 
effects, the Mission de Paris, has been widely attributed to P. 
Perrin who did manual work in Germany, and has been thought 
to amount to nothing more than “‘priests in factories”. In fact the 
Mission de Paris was constituted by Cardinal Suhard on 16 
September, four days after the publication of the book and 
before the commentaries had had time to begin. The Abbé 
Godin and Cardinal Suhard were together responsible for 
France Pays de Mission and the Mission de Paris.+ 

In spite of the stir it made, France Pays de Mission did not 
appear without long preparation. Its findings were the logical 
and inescapable result of the Abbé Godin’s life; every day had 
gone to the making, or remaking, of some part of it. Neither the 
slow elaboration of his thought nor its decisive moments can be 
given here; to do so would mean telling the story of his life. All 
that can be said is that behind an insignificant exterior a great 
heart and a great mind were at grips with a haunting problem 
which in 1941 he could set down as a conviction and prove as a 
fact. 

Once the convictions had become certainties he made his 


first move. In 1941, at a study week held at Montigny for Jocist 
federal leaders, he talked the matter out with the Abbé Daniel; 


1 When thousands of workers were taken to Germany by the Service de Travail 
Obligatoire, permission for priests to accompany them was regularly refused. An 
underground chaplaincy was therefore organized, and priests, with the permis- 
sion of the Association of Cardinals and Archbishops, went as workers and in 
civilian dress. The first to go, after receiving Cardinal Suhard’s blessing at the 
Sacré-Cceur, was the Abbé Bousquet, in January 1943. Two meetings to study the 
problem, after reports on the situation in Berlin had been sent back by him to 
Canon Rhodain, were organized by the latter at Paris and Lyons in March. The 
second to go was P. Santu: he and the Abbé Manche were the only two who 
escaped detection. In September, this band of priest-workers was increased by 
273 priest prisoners of war who became workers when their comrades did so. P. 
Perrin’s book should be seen in that context and in the light of the oral and 
written accounts; among the latter should be mentioned Action Catholique et STO 
(the story of the Jocists) ; Nuremberg 1943-1945, by the Abbé J. Gelin; Sz la Gestapo 
avait su; and particularly what Canon Lacroix said at Lourdes during the pil- 
grimage of returned prisoners. Speaking to returned priest-prisoners he analysed 
what he and they had learnt from their experiences in the prisoner-of-war camps, 
the concentration camps and the kommandos, and indicated an application of it 
to normal conditions. That this French clandestine Catholic activity was successful 
is shown by the decree of expulsion made against all priests and seminarists by the 
German authorities in February 1944; the visits to Canon Rhodain’s offices in 
Paris by the Gestapo in April 1944; and the attempt the Germans made to have 
French Catholic Action in Germany suppressed by the French hierarchy in return 
for concessions to Catholic Action inside France. 
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II 
their best course of action, they thought, was to approach the 
new Mission de France seminary at Lisieux as the most likely body 
to understand and help. This seminary had been begun by a 
decision of the Association of Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France on 24 July, 1941, and should not be confused with the 
Mission de Paris or “‘priests in factories”. The Abbé Godin and the 
Abbé Daniel were present at the retreat marking the opening of 
the new seminary in July 1942, and after consulting its superior, 
Canon Augros, it was decided to approach Cardinal Suhard, 
who had played the chief part in making possible the Mission 
de France. 

The Cardinal received the Abbé Godin on 28 August and 
listened to him with sympathy and understanding. The latter 
began to draw up his ideas and views in the form of a 
memorandum, which he completed between August 1942 
and March 1943, when it appeared multiple-copied and under 
the title Rapport sur la Conquéte Chrétienne dans les Milieux Pro- 
létariens. All this time the Abbé Godin was going backwards and 
forwards between Paris and Lisieux, following the courses and 
discussions from which the methods to be followed by the Mis- 
ston de France were developed; his influence in this respect, says 
Canon Augros, was very great. The Rapport was approved in 
many quarters, and on 1 May the Cardinal again received the 
Abbé Godin and told him to think out a practical counter to 
the problems set out in it. Part of this second process was the 
expansion of the report into France Pays de Mission, a book 
packed with facts and examples, which would reach a wider 
audience. The second part of the process was the Abbé Godin’s 
return to Lisieux, where, with a few volunteers, the principles of 
the new mission to the proletariat were laid down on 18 May. 
On 16 September, four days after the appearance of France Pays 
de Mission, the new mission, and its title, the Mission de Paris, 
were accepted by Cardinal Suhard. M. Hollande, parish priest 
of Sainte Anne de Polangis, in the diocese of Paris, gave up his 
parish to become the Mission’s first head. 

The aim, and some of the means to achieve it, were now 
clear. Much still remained to be done, however, and a month of 
study, prayer and discussion, beginning at Combs-la-Ville and 
finishing once more with the A/ission de France at Lisieux on 15 
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January, 1944, enabled the rest of the ground to be covered; 
specialists in Canon Law, morals and dogma were called in, 
and the many delicate points involved were thoroughly 
thrashed out. On their last night together, the apostles of the 
“Pentecost of a new age””! spent the time in retreat ; and at mid- 
night, during a votive Mass of Our Lady of Victories which 
followed the making of the Stations in the basilica, the group of 
volunteers took a solemn promise, the text of which had been 
drawn up by the Abbé Godin. The words are: “Devant la 
Vierge Marie, selon le jugement de Péquipe et durant mon 
appartenance a la mission, je m’engage par serment a la 
christianization de la classe ouvriére de Paris.” 

Cardinal Suhard spent 13 and 14 January with them. This 
is part of what he said to them: ““The direct aim of the Mission 
de Paris is to convert pagans. Its indirect aim is to show the 
Christian community that it has to adopt a new attitude. A 
shock has to be produced. Much has been done in the last 
fifteen years, especially by Catholic Action; it is necessary to go 
further and the Mission has to show the direction we have to 
take.’”2 

On Saturday, 15 January, 1944, the team of priests returned 
to Paris. It had been agreed that the new venture should begin 
on the Monday. The Abbé Godin spent Sunday giving a day of 
recollection. On the Monday, and at the hour his colleagues 
were due to start, Henri Godin was found dead. He was thirty- 
seven. 

The Mission de Paris, created by Cardinal Suhard and the 
Abbé Godin during the months France Pays de Mission was being 
written, has been given the territory of the diocese of Paris for 
its field of action ; its purpose is first to make contact with the in- 
dustrialized proletariat and then re-Christianize them in the 
city and the banlieue; but in that mass of people cut off from the 
life of the Church it is necessary to realize the existence of what 
the French call the sub-proletariat—the chiffoniers, for instance, 
of whom there are thousands and whom the Church has so far 
been unable to reach. Very little may yet be said of its numbers 
and the detail of its methods of work; but all the priests belong- 


1 Canon Moisseron to Cardinal Suhard, Glorieux, p. 315; Témoignages, p. 118. 
® Glorieux, p. 319. 
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ing to it have been given in accordance with the proposals of the 
Abbé Godin the consignes misstonaires, or commissions from the 
ecclesiastical authorities which will enable them to reach the 
human communities existing beyond the Church’s frontiers. 
Working with them in this new method of evangelization are 
lay men and women who have given up everything, some of 
them even the practice of the liberal professions, to anchor the 
Church in those strata of life. The priests are grouped in twos 
and threes inside each of the small cells which incarnate the 
Church’s life in the industrialized masses; they may be called 
the advanced forces of the Church in her mission of penetration 
and evangelization. 

Mer Guerry, secretary of the Association of Cardinals and 
Archbishops of France and coadjutor archbishop of Cambrai, 
who has had much to do with what he calls “‘the examination of 
conscience” the Church in France has been making for some 
years, says that twelve priests belonged to the mission in 1947. 
We may presume that one or two more have joined in the last 
year. What is certain is that a very small proportion of the 
twelve, or fifteen, are at work in factories. On this point the 
following considerations should be kept in mind. 

First, the object of the Mission is to form Christian com- 
munities in the existing communities of life and work from 
which the Church is absent ; its object is not to work in factories. 
The head of the Mission, M. Hollande, with Canon Augros, 
Mgr Ancel, auxiliary bishop of Lyons, and others, all of whom 
are interested in these developments, meet periodically to pool 
their experiences and ideas; they recently examined this ques- 
tion. They give two classes of reasons for factory work by a 
priest : it may be considered as a means, not of the apostolate, 
but of his own personal formation, and as such it is temporary ; 
as a means of the apostolate, experience has shown it to be neces- 
sary either to prove that the money on which the priest lives 
does not come from a source considered as tainted by those 
among whom he is engaged in planting the Church, or else to 
insert the Church in a human community completely cut off 
from the parish; in these cases also it is temporary and would 
depend on the growth of the new community. 

Second, the Mission de Paris meets every week for prayer and 
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discussion, when the aptitudes of each member are openly 
scrutinized and the type of evangelization for which he is suited 
assigned to him. Again, factory work is regarded as a means of 
formation ; as a means of evangelization it is the exception. 

Since the Mission began in the diocese of Paris, other 
priests, all of them religious—Jesuit, Dominican, Assumptionist, 
Capuchin—have also undertaken this missionary work. All 
come under the control of Cardinal Suhard. 

At Marseilles, as a development of P. Loew’s work among 
the dockers which he has described in En Mission Prolétarienne, 
something similar called Réstdences has been founded. At Aix- 
en-Provence, the followers of Charles de Foucauld have estab- 
lished a Fraternité, transposing among the proletariat the same 
principles of work and contemplation which govern their action 
in Africa, to make Christ present in a population from which He 
is absent.+ 

One aspect of the vitality shown by the Church in France 
has been touched on here. There are others. All need to be seen 
in the context of Essor ou Déclin de l’ Eglise and other documents.? 
A passage from the former may serve to conclude what has 
been said of this new activity in the diocese of Paris. The 
Cardinal told his diocesans that it was the honour of his and 
their generation “‘to have understood that the new situation of 
humanity called for new apostolic conditions. In addition to the 
general movements (of Catholic Action) . .. the immense effort 
which has produced the specialized movements urges them 
ceaselessly to discover the means td work on the indifferent 
mass, after the manner of leaven: the parish, which is seeking 
its communitarian and missionary road ; the clergy, who are re- 
thinking their apostolate ... ; the lay apostles, who are pene- 
trating the milieu; finally, certain formulae—Mission de France, 
Mission de Paris—which, most often on the fringes of the parish 
but always in liaison with it, constitute its advanced point. ... 
Who can be made to believe, after this enumeration alone, that 


1 Les Fraternités du Pére de Foucauld, by Fr René Voillaume, Paris, Eds. du Cerf, 
1947, PP. 135, 145, 146-151. . 

*Such as Cardinal Suhard’s allocution at Versailles, September 1947: in 
Masses Ouvriéres, January, 1948, pp. 1-5; Cardinal Saliége’s writings during the 
past twenty years: Menus Propos; Le Temps Présent et I’ Action Catholique ; Témoig- 
nages 1939-1944. 
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the Church is dying? Are there good grounds for talking of 
agony when we are confronted with such ebullition? These 
great forces running through the Church, these waves rising 
from the Church’s depths and lifting her up, are not signs of 
death. They betray the rising of the sap, the thrust of spring.’’! 
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IV. Aucustus WELBY PUGIN 


rTJ7XO describe any man nowadays as “‘the leading Catholic 
layman in England” would be pretentious and almost 
without meaning. Even in 1939 the term might still conceivably 
have been used; and it would probably have suggested some 
vague comparison with the intellectual influence of Mr 
Belloc or the public status of Viscount FitzAlan. In either case 
the suggestion would have been concerned with the eminence 
that had been attained by distinguished personal achievements 
and exertions; on the one hand, by a Catholic writer who had 
gained a large following among non-Catholics while remaining 
a champion of Catholic ideas; and on the other by a Catholic 
member of parliament. Lord FitzAlan had been for a long 
period Chief Whip of the Conservative party, and he enjoyed 
the special confidence of the King and of his Ministers, not 
because of his hereditary status as Earl Marshal, but for his 
personal qualities of character and integrity. 
But a century ago the term “leading Catholic layman’”’ had 
a definite meaning, as the recognized spokesman of the small but 
still influential Catholic landowning aristocracy. It implied 
high social rank, combined with zealous activity on behalf of 
Catholic interests and considerable natural abilities. In that 
sense, there was no doubt who filled the position. John, six- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury and of Waterford, inherited the rank 
* Pp. 32-33. 
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of Premier Earl in the peerages of England and of Ireland; he 
was the head of a family which had always played a leading 
part among the dwindling Catholic remnant and had in each 
generation provided bishops as Vicars Apostolic in England. 
He had inherited the Earldom on the death of his uncle in 1827, 
and thenceforward he had become increasingly involved in 
promoting enterprises for the advancement of the Catholic 
Church in England. He died in 1852, and by that time his 
munificence as a church builder and his modest but exemplary 
piety had become a legend which still honours his name as the 
‘ood Earl John”. In those days there could scarcely have been 
any question of considering Catholic laymen in relation to the 
influence which, as Catholics, they had exercised upon a Pro- 
testant country. Yet there was one young man whose claims in 
that respect far surpassed those of any other; and by a strange 
coincidence his brief but immensely active and fruitful life had 
been intimately associated with that of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In collaboration, their combined influence was very con- 
siderable. 

The achievements of Augustus Welby Pugin within his 
short span of years were almost incredible. He was just forty 
when he died in 1852, and for the previous two years he had 
been almost entirely incapacitated by a mental breakdown 
caused by ceaseless overwork. For some months he even had to 
undergo treatment in Bedlam. Yet by that time he had become 
the most celebrated and the most prolific architect in England, 
and the acknowledged master of the gothic revival which had 
altered the whole trend and character of public buildings. He 
was generally credited by experts with being the chief designer 
of the new Houses of Parliament. Although he had not com- 
peted for the designs, because he knew that as a Catholic he 
would never be allowed to win the competition, he had col- 
laborated with Barry, the winning architect; and he had sub- 
sequently supplied designs for much of the interior decoration. 
But that was only a postscript to his life’s work, which had in- 
cluded the magnificent Catholic cathedrals in Birmingham and 
Southwark, in Enniscorthy and Killarney, besides the churches 
which were to become cathedrals in Newcastle and Notting- 
ham, and over forty other churches in various English or Irish 
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counties. Even that total takes no count of the many chapels 
and convents and private houses which he had either designed 
or reconstructed. And apart from his definitely architectural 
designs, he had become the tireless pioneer of a revival of 
medieval tradition in church decoration and liturgical vest- 
ments and sacred vessels, which introduced an incomparably 
higher standard in the Catholic churches. 

Like Ambrose Phillipps, he became a Catholic while he was 
still quite a young man and without having had any normal 
contact with Catholics. His family were Swiss, and probably 
had been Catholics before the French revolution. His father, 
Augustus Pugin, came to London as a refugee and had con- 
trived to earn his living as an untrained draughtsman. The 
architect Nash, who had made his great reputation as the 
designer and planner of so many famous Georgian buildings, 
needed assistance. An eccentric demand had arisen for gothic 
innovations, which were gradually introduced by the example 
of Horace Walpole; and Nash, being entirely without experi- 
ence of gothic art, discovered the elder Pugin as an intelligent 
and skilful adapter of gothic designs. Pugin’s son, Augustus 
Welby, thus grew up in close contact with gothic architecture 
and decoration, and he accompanied his father on journeys to 
the continent to study famous buildings. Born in 1812, he soon 
showed precocious talents as a designer, and at sixteen he was 
entrusted with the entire work of designing gothic furniture for 
Wyattville’s extension of Windsor Castle. He learned to detest 
all the bogus and incoherent adaptations of gothic designs 
which were being applied to quite incompatible objects, and he 
soon mastered the basic principles of gothic building and orna- 
ment, in which everything was designed to serve its natural 
function. His extremely rapid work and his thorough knowledge 
of the gothic style very soon made his reputation ; and before he 
came of age he had married and had a daughter. 

Lord Shrewsbury was at that time engaged in reconstruct- 
ing his vast mansion at Alton Towers, to give it a gothic 
character; and he learned by accident of young Pugin as an 
expert, and commissioned him to supervise the work. Pugin’s 
girl wife had just died in childbirth; and in 1833 he married 
again. He went to live in Salisbury, to be near its wonderful 
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cathedral, which attracted him most among all the great 
medieval churches in which he had spent days in study of 
gothic details. His work for Lord Shrewsbury involved building 
a noble private chapel for Alton Towers, and Shrewsbury and 
his social circle were deeply conscious of their long Catholic 
tradition. But it was not Shrewsbury’s personal influence which 
affected Pugin’s religious views. The young man was absorbed, 
with fierce intensity, in studying pre-Reformation ecclesiastical 
buildings: and he was appalled to find what total ignorance 
existed of the purpose for which side chapels and sacristies and 
roods and fonts and confessionals and all such appendages had 
been constructed. Still more he was outraged by the neglect, 
and the positive desecration or destruction of sacred buildings 
and ornaments, which were extremely prevalent at the time. 
The Church of England seemed to him to be completely with- 
out a soul, whereas the buildings that had been designed with 
so much grandeur and beauty before the Reformation still re- 
tained the atmosphere of a deeply spiritual life. Not merely for 
aesthetic reasons, but after a protracted intellectual struggle, he 
decided to become a Catholic. 

As such, he intended to consecrate his life to religious archi- 
tecture and decoration. The connexion with Lord Shrewsbury 
gave him an outlet; but even Shrewsbury had no such thoughts 
until young Ambrose Phillipps met Pugin at his house and they 
at once recognized that they were kindred souls. Phillipps, also, 
had become an enthusiast about pre-Reformation churches. 
He was preparing to build a chapel for his house at Grace Dieu, 
and was dreaming of the monastery for the Trappists whom he 
had brought to live on his estate. He found that young Pugin 
had the intensely religious spirit, and a clear conception of re- 
viving the Middle Ages. Moreover, he discovered that Pugin’s 
gothic plans, with their steep roofs and aisles, were far less 
expensive to build than the wide-ceilinged halls which were the 
common pattern for new churches. The two young men became 
bosom friends, and between them they fired Lord Shrewsbury’s 
imagination also. When Phillipps announced that Pugin would 
design his monastery, and Shrewsbury implored him to estab- 
lish some more practical religious community, he had to think 
of alternatives, which aroused him to the possibility of doing 
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something similar near Alton Towers. He, too, would revive 
the Middle Ages, with a gothic village church in Alton, and a 
group of almshouses, and it would be a refuge for old or 
invalid priests in need of rest who could live in the houses he 
would build for them. There would be a priest’s house also, 
where his own chaplain could live, serving Alton Towers as well 
as the village and its people. The idea grew, and Pugin’s swift 
and fertile genius had soon produced designs that made every- 
one impatient to begin. Lord Shrewsbury made the atmosphere 
still more electric by appointing the learned Dr Rock as his 
private chaplain; and Alton Towers became not merely the 
bright social centre that he wished it to be for the Catholic 
aristocracy but the nursery of a revival of religious art. 

There were other dynamic forces stirring, which were to 
give a great impetus, and provide immense opportunities for the 
religious revival. Bishop Baines, with his grand projects for the 
Western District, and his ambition to make Prior Park the most 
important seminary in England, had aroused a spirit of emula- 
tion among the other Vicars Apostolic. They had been obliged 
to oppose his schemes, particularly for a rearrangement of the 
Districts, on the ground that it would deprive them of necessary 
scope and resources. They, more than he, were experiencing the 
full impact of the industrial revolution, with its consequences 
in the growth of new towns and cities. Swarms of newcomers 
were arriving from many places, and not least numerous were 
the Catholic immigrants from Ireland, who were arriving in 
greater numbers every year. Most of the Irish immigration was 
into Lancashire and the north; and much of it came to settle 
around the London docks. But the Midlands also were flourish- 
ing and new cities were growing there; and under Bishop 
Milner’s vigorous and robust direction there had been remark- 
able progress in the Midland District. Milner had been suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Walsh, a gentle and learned Irish priest who 
had been Milner’s right hand for years; and he was specially 
susceptible to the appeals for ministration to the Irish immi- 
grants. It was an incomparable asset to him that Lord Shrews- 
bury lived in his District. He was not only the recognized leader 
of the Catholic aristocracy at this time, but a man of great 
wealth and large ideas who was profoundly conscious of his 
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responsibilities and opportunities in regard to religious revival, 
now that the Emancipation Act was passed. 

Milner had worked strenuously for the success of Oscott as 
the seminary for the Midlands; and Bishop Walsh as his suc- 
cessor was determined to continue his work. He had been in 
charge of Oscott for years, and he decided boldly to rebuild it. 
So when Lord Shrewsbury, as the leading Catholic of the Mid- 
lands, was asked for help, it soon led to Pugin’s being appointed 
to carry out the final designs. Encouraged by such enthusiastic 
support, Bishop Walsh’s ambitions grew in regard to the need 
for a new church in Birmingham. There had already been talk 
of building a great new church there, entirely different from the 
obscure chapels in secluded side-streets which were character- 
istic of the previous decades. Birmingham had become conscious 
of its new status as the “metropolis” of the Midlands; and the 
Catholics there were beginning to think on bolder lines. But 
internal disagreements had ended in the collapse of the scheme, 
until Bishop Walsh decided to revive it with Lord Shrewsbury’s 
help. Just as Phillipps in Leicestershire had provided the first 
monastery built in modern England, so the bishop now desired 
that the Midland District should also have the first Catholic 
cathedral to be built since the Reformation. He had other 
generous benefactors at hand: and in fact the Hardman family 
contributed more than did Lord Shrewsbury, who gave £1000, 
besides the main stained glass windows and many princely gifts 
in vestments and other things. 

Pugin was still in his early twenties when these projects be- 
gan to develop suddenly, but his reputation as an architect had 
spread all over England. Lord Shrewsbury, as his patron, gave 
him enough commissions in designing small parish churches to 
keep any ordinary architect fully employed ; and Shrewsbury’s 
social influence and prestige led to his being invited to do 
gothic designs or adaptations for many other places. His fertility 
in design was as astonishing as his extraordinary capacity for 
work. He would never employ an assistant, not even when his 
work developed on a fabulous scale. When friends remon- 
strated at his spending so much time and energy on detail draw- 
ings, and asked why he would not employ some young man to 
help him, he replied in his explosive way that he would kill any 
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assistant with overwork inside a week. Lord Shrewsbury was 
fascinated by his genius; and his eccentricity and quick temper 
were a constant delight to everyone. He had dedicated himself 
to a complete restoration of what he called “Christian Art” in 
England; and he was as much concerned with liturgical vest- 
ments and sacred vessels as with architecture. By Christian Art 
he meant gothic art, and he would tolerate no other style. Lord 
Shrewsbury, as a gentle and most generous benefactor of his own 
Church, was soon swept into the gothic tide; and Ambrose 
Phillipps shared all Pugin’s extravagant and intolerant devotion 
to the gothic tradition. 

Bishop Walsh, too, was captivated ; though it is improbable 
that he had ever thought much about gothic traditions, in a very 
industrious life. These young enthusiasts thought in the grand 
manner, and they would have nothing that was not, in their 
opinion, in the purest taste and intrinsically worthy of sacred 
purposes. Their vitality and idealism was most stimulating, and 
they swept Lord Shrewsbury with them into a general campaign 
for the improvement of ecclesiastical buildings and church 
decoration. Shrewsbury was able to contribute actively to it 
more than any other man in England, through the social in- 
fluence of his example even more than by his personal bene- 
factions, which were severely limited by the enormous expense 
of keeping up Alton Towers. 

The new Oscott was not yet even complete, and Pugin was 
supervising all the final details, when Shrewsbury persuaded the 
bishop to appoint him in 1837 as its professor of Ecclesiastical 
Art and Antiquities. As such he delivered there the brilliant and 
highly entertaining lectures which were published afterwards 
as a text book on the Principles of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
He insisted above all on the need to keep every design appro- 
priate to the purpose and the scale for which it was intended. 
He had nothing but condemnation for the existing Catholic 
churches and chapels in England. As an Anglican he had 
revelled in the reverent magnificence of such churches as Salis- 
bury Cathedral when he attended services there as a devout 
worshipper; he had been caught back into the simple but 
lyrical devotion of the Middle Ages when he visited the small 
old parish churches. It had been a bitter sacrifice, in those 
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respects, when as a Catholic he had henceforward to attend 
Mass in miserable chapels that were scarcely better than village 
halls, or amid the shoddy pretentiousness of what he called the 
modern “fashionable” chapels in London, in which he was 
affronted by finding “‘all the nicknackery of the workroom, the 
toilette-table and the bazaar’? arranged before “the altar of 
God”. 

The new Catholic churches which were being built in all 
parts of England were, as he said, designed on the lines of the 
“one compartment assembly room’’, with a wide flat ceiling. 
There was no organic separation of the sanctuary from the rest 
of the church; whereas Pugin demanded such separation, not 
merely on aesthetic grounds but from a passionate sense of 
veneration for the sacredness of the altar. The pre-Reformation 
churches had developed rood-screens as a normal feature even 
in village churches, and Pugin regarded them as an essential 
recognition of the proper division between the sanctuary and 
the worshippers. His zeal made him incapable of moderation, 
and he would have regarded as blasphemy the contention even 
of learned older Catholics like Dr Lingard, that rood-screens 
had been originally introduced by monks for their own con- 
venience. His enthusiasm was increased by his practical know- 
ledge that, “‘for technical reasons the traditional gothic church 
was far less expensive to build than the modern large assembly 
room’’, ‘““The mere cost of hoisting principals of fifty feet wide 
into their places,” he protested, “‘would cover that of fixing the 
roofs on an aisled church complete, while the ornamented plaster 
ceiling that is required to hide the flat-framed roofs of these 
modern rooms would literally furnish an ordinary church with 
altars, stained glass, and fittings.” 

That consideration alone must have commended Pugin to 
earnest Catholics who were trying to raise funds for building 
new churches where they were very badly needed. Such bene- 
factors seldom had any special views about architecture. They 
could hardly believe that his designs, with so many distinctive 
accessories, and with their charming suggestion of the Middle 
Ages and their solid construction, were actually much less 
expensive than the usual unimaginative hall. Bishop Walsh not 
only had no funds in reserve but was already involved in a 
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bottomless pit of debt without being aware of it. He was pre- 
pared to encourage and sponsor every suggestion for creating 
new Mass centres. Pugin had definitely converted him per- 
sonally to being an upholder of gothic principles, though he was 
too kind-hearted and sympathetic to force his views on donors, 
. or on congregations who found the gothic buildings gloomy and 
out of harmony with the modern age. But the fact that Pugin 
could build beautiful and dignified churches at so little expense 
weighed with him greatly. And Pugin’s demonstrations of com- 
bining reverence with strict economy were most impressive. 

He surpassed himself in this respect with the little church at 
Shepshed which he built for Father Gentili when he was work- 
ing as chaplain to Ambrose Phillipps at Grace Dieu. The total 
cost was only £700, but it produced a stone built church with a 
nave and two aisles, three altars, three screens, three stained 
glass windows and a crypt. St Mary’s, Southport, cost only 
£1,500 “including every expence”’: and he claimed without 
exaggeration that it could seat 300 people in “a building which 
possesses every requisite for a parochial church—nave, chancel, 
rood and screen, stone altar, sedilia, sacrarium, southern porch, 
stoups for hallowed water, font and cover, bell turret, organ and 
loft, open seats, stone pulpit, stained glass.” In Manchester he 
was able to produce for £5,000 not only a handsome church large 
enough to seat 800 people, but also its accompanying “‘large and 
commodious parsonage house for the residence of the clergy”. 
The church was St Wilfrid’s, complete with its tower and a 
sacristy “fitted up with almeries and all requisite fittings’, and 
the inclusive estimate provided for “enclosure of ground, and all 
internal fittings, as well as every essential ornament for divine 
service’, besides the architect’s commission. 

An architect who could work such miracles of economy, 
while providing churches that were really beautiful and im- 
pressive, besides being solidly built, was certain to gain a fol- 
lowing. But Pugin’s medieval zeal made him demand a reform 
of church music and of vestments. Lord Shrewsbury and 
Ambrose Phillipps backed him wholeheartedly, even in requir- 
ing the most startling changes. While denouncing the use of 
shoddy materials for Mass vestments he demanded a reversion 
to pre-Reformation styles; which aroused such opposition 
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that Bishop Baines particularly protested to Rome. These gothic 
vestments, said the bishop, were “‘no longer recognizable”, 
and he described chasubles nearly six feet in width which 
‘hung in ample folds before and behind and nearly resembled a 
large shawl’’. He felt so strongly that he refused to attend the 
opening of St Chad’s Cathedral in Birmingham unless he was 
assured beforehand that these experiments would not be tried 
at the opening ceremony. From Rome the old Catholics 
received a formal reassurance, which roused Pugin to fury by 
describing as “innovations” what he claimed to be the sacred 
but forgotten traditions of the Church. In music similarly, he 
was proclaiming the necessity of reviving plain chant, denounc- 
ing furiously the operatic performances, the paid choirs who 
were not even Catholics, and the soloists who were advertised 
as though the churches were concert halls. He and Phillipps 
could scarcely endure such proceedings, which they felt to be 
definitely sacrilegious. But the older clergy, as well as their 
parishioners, could see no convincing reason why they should 
have to change their ways merely because these two excitable 
young converts desired it. 

Pugin especially would never restrain his language when he 
felt outraged. Just as Father Gentili at Prior Park had been 
appalled by the apparent “indifference” of English Catholics, 
whom he tried to accustom to continental devotions, so Pugin 
was horrified by the absence of religious dignity in the chapels 
which had been maintained by old Catholic families through 
the centuries. “Chapels destitute not only of the ornaments but 
the essentials of the holy sacrifice’, he protested, ‘‘and even, 
horrible to name, the blessed Eucharist, the fountain of grace, 
reserved in a vessel of meaner material than what is generally 
used for the domestic table. The altar, composed only of a few 
boards, neglected, decayed and dirty; candlesticks of the com- 
monest description, holding an almost expiring wick ; trash and 
trumpery, in the shape of paper pots of artificial flowers, are 
stuck about to make up a show, and the whole presents the 
chilly aspect of combined neglect, bad taste and poverty.” 
Pugin was scarcely twenty-five when he wrote that protest, 
scarcely calculated to ingratiate him, as a young architect, 
with the rich Catholics whom he must look to as his future 
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patrons. “There are some exceptions’, he admitted, . “but 
collectively they are quite unworthy of their purpose” ; and he 
contrasted the elaborate preparations and fuss made in great 
houses before receiving a “‘visitor of fashion” —‘‘whilst the most 
holy sacrament of our Lord’s body, deserted and forlorn, is left 
in a mean receptacle, without lamp or honour, in some half- 
furnished, half dilapidated, and decayed chamber, which the 
owner of the house consents to give up to God, out of his vast 
and sumptuous residence; and while the commonest articles of 
food are served up on massive silver, by footmen in costly 
liveries, a miserable bit of plated ware is the earthly tabernacle 
for the sacred body of our Lord, and a cast off gown is con- 
sidered sufficiently good for a vestment wherein to offer up the 
adorable sacrifice.” 

Such things needed saying ; and few men had the courage to 
say them, even if they had used less lurid language than Pugin 
always employed. His criticisms were resented keenly; but 
Pugin’s sincerity and his passionate convictions were so dis- 
arming that even his harsh words scarcely rankled. In the Mid- 
land District some of the older clergy began to call him “Arch- 
bishop Pugens”; partly because of his disconcerting habit of 
putting a cross beside his signature and dating his letters with 
the appropriate festivals of saints; and partly to convey that 
they considered Bishop Walsh to be completely under his 
influence. But his industry and his genius as an architect was 
indisputable. The new Oscott had been opened, and a group 
of charming village churches in Staffordshire and Leicestershire 
were in course of building, when his new St Chad’s Cathedral in 
Birmingham was solemnly opened in 1840 with a splendour of 
religious ceremony that had not been seen in England for cen- 
turies. The example of Birmingham was soon imitated in 
London, and plans were made for the larger St George’s 
Cathedral in Southwark. On all sides there were demands for 
Pugin as a designer. 

One incredible result was that Catholic churches and 
Catholic ideas were beginning to arouse not only respect but 
emulation among discerning Anglicans. The Oxford Movement 
was in full swing, with its return to the past and its revival of 
neglected ceremonies and liturgy, Pugin’s work interested the 
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Tractarians immensely; and the fact that he had become a 
Catholic himself, and that he never ceased to preach against the 
Reformation and its effects, made him a disturbing presence in 
places where Catholic doctrines and traditions were already 
being treated reverently. The ritualists among them sought his 
advice professionally, and they treasured his explosive com- 
ments on his efforts to educate the Catholic community. “How 
can you expect to convert England in a cope like that?” was 
one of his best-known outbursts. And he would complain of the 
Catholic clergy that “when they wear my chasubles, they don’t 
look like priests, and what’s more, the chasubles don’t look like 
chasubles’’. Among the ritualists at Oxford he found not only 
reverence for the Middle Ages, and an aesthetic taste acquired in 
long familiarity with noble buildings, but an apparently sincere 
desire to catholicize the Church of England from within. Pugin 
had never any patience with half measures, but he believed 
from his own experience that their restless searching for the 
truth could only lead to full conversion. 

To Ambrose Phillipps he confided in a despondent letter: 
“Rely on it, these Oxford men are doing more to catholicize 
England and to work the real internal change of mind than all our 
joint body. I consider them quite as raised up by God in the 
present emergency, for we seem sinking to utter degradation.” 
That was within some months before Wiseman’s return to 
England late in 1840, when Pugin and his friends had based 
great hopes on his coming to Oscott as its new President. He 
was known to have bold ideas of promoting a religious revival 
and to be an expert on religious art and on great ceremonies. 
Above all, he sympathized sincerely with the Oxford Move- 
ment and was hoping to stimulate the increasing flow of con- 
verts. But Wiseman’s coming was the beginning of a bitter dis- 
illusionment. Far from regarding gothic as the only permissible 
form of religious art, Wiseman greatly preferred the Italian 
styles and would only admire gothic as a reminder of the past. 
He caused a crisis almost immediately by urging that the great 
rood screen intended for St Chad’s Cathedral should be aban- 
doned ; so that both Pugin and the generous Mr Hardman had 
to threaten resignation at once, to ensure its retention. 

Still greater disillusion followed when many of the “Oxford 
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men” did beome Catholics, and forthwith identified themselves 
with Italian devotions and Italian art. More Roman than the 
Romans, Faber steeped himself in Italian piety and became 
entirely indifferent to the principles of ‘Pointed or Christian” 
architecture. Newman had deliberately enrolled himself as 
a disciple of the Roman St Philip Neri, and he planned an 
Oratory church like those in Rome. Pugin protested vehemently 
that he ‘‘would as soon build a Mechanics’ Institute as an 
Oratory”; and a painful exchange of letters resulted when 
Newman had to protest that Phillipps had actually “cursed the 
Oratory” for its betrayal of Christian principles. But worse 
followed when Pugin had to write despairingly to tell Lord 
Shrewsbury that Faber and his Oratorians in London had 
“opened the Lowther rooms as a Chapel!!! A place for the 
vilest debauchery, masquerades, etc. One night a masked ball, 
next Benediction. .. . Why, it is worse than the Socialists. What 
a place to celebrate the mysteries of religion in! I cannot con- 
ceive how it is allowed. . . . Well may they cry out against 
screens or anything else. I always said they wanted rooms not 
churches, and now they have got them. Sad times. I cannot 
imagine what the world will come to if it goes on much longer.” 

Though he was barely thirty-five, his nerves were frayed 
with years of incessant feverishly active overwork. His only 
relaxation had been sailing boats, and even there he would do 
his drawings on his knee in the roughest seas. His output had 
been prodigious, and he had established a reputation unique 
among English architects. His influence extended far and wide, 
and he was still only thirty-eight when the Hierarchy was 
restored in 1850. But for several years before then he had begun 
to suffer fiercely from insomnia and from pains in his head and 
in his limbs. In the hope of his relaxing, his friends prevailed 
upon him to go to Italy. He was received with the utmost 
friendliness in Rome, and the Pope even gave him a gold medal 
specially made in his honour. It had delighted him to discover 
in parts of northern Italy a “‘perfect mine” of Italian gothic art, 
which was all but new to him. But Rome distressed and exas- 
perated him. The Sistine Chapel, he wrote home, “‘is a melan- 
choly room, the Last Judgement is a painfully muscular 
delineation of a glorious subject, the Scala Regia a humbug, the 
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Vatican a hideous mass, and St Peter’s is the greatest failure of 
all. It is quite painful to walk about; Italian architecture is a 
mere system of veneering marble slabs.” Yet he could still hope 
that Italy, as distinct from Rome, would save religious art, and 
that St Peter’s itself would yet be “rebuilt in a better style’. 
There had been compensations in his journey of exploration. 
“One good effect,” he wrote, “results from these abortions. I 
feel doubly grateful for living in a country where the real Glories 
of Catholic art are being revived and appreciated.” 

He had built himself a house at Ramsgate, overlooking the 
harbour where he kept his sailing boats. Like Phillipps and Lord 
Shrewsbury he had a chapel beside his house, which gave an 
ecclesiastical character to the whole building; and he had 
designed the chapels for Phillipps and Shrewsbury as well as his 
own. But his chapel at the “Grange”? was more massive and 
larger, though less elaborate, than theirs; and it gave to his 
home almost the aspect of a monastic building. The ““Grange”’ 
was his workshop, and at the same time his only refuge from 
overwork, But his work and his prayers and his relaxations had 
become so intermingled that he had lost all capacity for taking 
rest. He was killing himself with overwork, but he was too im- 
patient to employ even a clerical assistant. Yet he had ample 
warnings, apart from the devoted attention of his wife, that the 
pace could not be kept up. Some of his private letters to old 
friends after he returned from Italy are deeply poignant. “If 
you saw your poor old friend so reduced as I am,” he wrote to 
Minton, the tile maker, “. . . thin, trembling, hollow-eyed, 
changed, and working tremendously at times . . . you would be 
very careful not to distress me.’’ His doctors warned him that 
there would be a complete collapse if he did not give up all his 
professional work; and he agreed at once, but with the absurd 
reservations that he would continue only his work for Lord 
Shrewsbury and for Sir Charles Barry, whose insatiable 
demands for the decoration and fittings of the Houses of Par- 
liament had been most overwhelming. “(My mind has been 
deranged through over-exertion,” he told Minton. “The medical 
men said I had worked one hundred years in forty.” 

He was not forty yet when the inevitable breakdown came. 
Attempts to restore him under devoted supervision were un- 
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availing, and he was brought home to Ramsgate and died there 
in the early autumn of 1852. It was nearly two years since the 
Hierarchy had been re-established, and Pugin had expended 
much of his dwindling energy upon an appeal to all Catholics 
in England to ensure the future independence of their bishops 
by a voluntary levy on their own incomes, to provide per- 
manently for their maintenance. He had, of course, assessed his 
own annual contribution ; but his legacy to the Catholic revival 
in England was beyond all computation. It was scarcely an 
exaggeration when he wrote years earlier that the churches 
had been “rooms inferior to many Wesleyan meeting houses, 
and with vestments and altar furniture that would hardly have 
been admitted among the properties of a travelling menagerie.” 
Not only as the pioneer and architect of a revival of religious 
art which had spread all over England, but as a private donor 
of superb generosity, Pugin had been one of the most bene- 
ficent figures of his age. At Ramsgate his large private church, 
dedicated to St Augustine of Canterbury, was to be the nucleus 
of a particularly vital Catholic renaissance, in a region which 
had many sacred associations with the past. He bequeathed it 
to the first bishop of Southwark, Dr Grant; and the bishop, 
within three years of his death, handed it over to the Bene- 
dictines. By 1861 their community was canonically erected, and 
undertook the care of the scattered but increasingly numerous 
Catholics of the Isle of Thanet. Before the century closed the 
church which Pugin had dedicated to St Augustine had been 
raised to the rank of an Abbey; and it has providentially sur- 
vived, in that exposed position, the widespread destruction of a 
World War. 


DENIS GwyYNN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BREVIARY REFORM 


Apart from the new Psalter being imposed, perhaps in 
the near future, are there any other reforms of the Breviary 
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imminent? The point is of some importance, for the clergy 
will not want to incur the considerable expense of purchasing 
new breviaries which will soon be out of date. (X.) 


REPLY 


Most priests have their own ideas on the improvement of the 
Breviary, and various suggestions and projects are offered from 
time to time in the Press. There has recently appeared “‘pro 
manuscripto”’ a considered statement on the subject which, 
though not actually “‘published’’, has received considerable 
attention in foreign ecclesiastical journals owing to the eminence 
of its author, Cardinal Nasalli Rocca, the Archbishop of 
Bologna; and readers may be interested in a summary of His 
Eminence’s views.+ 

In some respects, as for example in requiring a reform of the 
II Nocturn historical lessons, the Cardinal repeats criticisms 
with which we have all been long familiar,? and in other res- 
pects the suggestions are too detailed for the present summary. 
But two leading ideas seem to prevail throughout: the reform 
should be firstly in the direction of abbreviation, and secondly it 
should aim at some logical plan as well as at the traditional 
restraint and sobriety of the Roman liturgy. Bearing these two 
ideas in mind, the following selection of points calling for reform 
will illustrate the Cardinal’s views, which are doubtless shared 
by many of the clergy who have neither the opportunity nor the 
inclination to voice them. 

Except for the days within octaves, all “‘semi-doubles” of 
saints will be abolished, and ‘‘doubles” in the Sanctoral will be 
greatly reduced by restricting them to saints who have some 
claim to universality, such as doctors of the Church, the Roman 
Pontiffs, founders of religious Institutes which are spread 
throughout the Church, and patrons of certain classes (e.g. the 
Curé of Ars) which equally exist everywhere. Other saints who 
have not this claim to universality may be celebrated locally, 


1 De Breviario Romano et Kalendario eiusdem Breviarii Reformando, Bologna. 
Rivista de IClero Italiano, October 1947; Paroisse et Liturgie, 1947, pp. 30-42; Les 
Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1947, pp. 1, 65 & seq.; The Priest, 1947, Pp. 723- 

2 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1941, XX, p. 449. 
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but all the saints of the Canon and of the Litany will remain as 
*‘simples” in the universal kalendar. 

Traditionally the liturgy commemorates facts and events 
rather than ideas and attributes: hence all feasts of the latter 
class will be eliminated, no matter how excellent they may be, 
e.g. the Feast of Christ the King, except where localities or 
groups of persons desire them for special reasons. 

The readings from Holy Scripture will be radically re- 
arranged, those parts being selected which have a greater 
spiritual and edifying value. Incidentally, the distinction in this 
connexion between Sundays after Pentecost and the Sundays of 
August and following months will be abolished. Similarly, with 
a view to edification rather than arid study of some scriptural 
difficulty, the patristic homilies on many important days will be 
changed, for example St Jerome’s homilies on St Stephen’s day. 
On the same principle, for the ““mathematical”’ spiritual ideas of 
St Gregory the Great, which he considered to be appropriate 
for the Roman people to whom he spoke, other passages from 
the same Father will be chosen. 

Octaves will be very much reduced, including that of the 
Immaculate Conception with its long lessons which the Cardi- 
nal deprecates ; the feast of St Joseph in paschal time with its 
octave will also be suppressed. 

Quite a number of smaller changes in other portions of the 
office will be made, either because they involve an excessive 
repetition of the same prayers or because they are too lengthy: 
the Saturday canticle of Moses to be transferred to another day 
when the clergy are less harassed with work; ferial preces to be 
said only during Lent when the office is ferial; a reduction of 
occasions when the Athanasian Creed must be recited; the 
Pater and Ave before and after certain portions to be omitted. 

Generally speaking, it appears that the clergy are reacting 
favourably to most of these suggestions, many of which are im- 
provements that are long overdue. But those are not wanting, 
as might be expected, who are adverse to any changes at all, 
their objections being summed up in the phrase: “I love my 
Breviary.’ The same thing happened when the Psalter was re- 
formed by Pius X, and it is quite natural that the older clergy 
should be conservative in this respect. 
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It is desirable, however, that no changes whatever be made 
except after the fullest discussion ; and also it is essential, if the 
changes are introduced, that we should have some sort of 
guarantee of permanence for a long period. The new Latin 
psalter is an intelligible innovation which everyone will gladly 
accept, even though they prefer the old. It is the smaller modifi- 
cations and their frequency which cause a reasonable grievance 
on the score of expense and inconvenience; the Common of 
Sovereign Pontiffs, for example, which was introduced during 
the war when liturgical texts were difficult to obtain, meant 
that every Breviary and Missal throughout the world was there- 
after out of date. 

Most of us also, at least in this country, would much prefer 
the title of the book to remain “Breviarium Romanum’’. The 
Cardinal’s suggestion for a new title “Breviarium Sanctae 
Ecclesiae Catholicae Romanae”’ will lend support to the con- 
tention that the correct description of a Catholic is ‘‘Roman 
Catholic’’. 

Notwithstanding the eminence of the ecclesiastic suggesting 
the above reforms, they are not in any sense even quasi-official, 


and we know of no imminent changes being contemplated 
beyond the introduction of the new Latin psalter. 


MASs OF THE PRESANCTIFIED—SACRIFICE 


Since this rite is not the sacrifice of the Mass, why does the 
celebrant recite Jn spiritu humilitatis and Orate fratres which con- 
tain references to a sacrifice? (R.) 


REPLY 


i. Historically, both of these prayers are of comparatively 
late appearance in the liturgy of the normal Mass, whereas the 
Mass of the Presanctified is very ancient,! particularly in the 
East, and even in the West its association with Good Friday, 
which is now the sole occasion of its use, was established long 


Cf. the full description of its development in Dict. Théol., XIII, col. 77. 
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before these two prayers had secured a place in the normal 
Mass. From the earliest times Good Friday was “aliturgical’’, 
for reasons which it is not necessary to record here, yet the 
Church was unwilling to forgo, especially on this day, a par- 
ticipation in the Body of Christ, and the rite gradually assumed 
the form, though not the reality, of a normal Mass. 

ii. An interesting reply of the Congregation of Rites, 8 March, 
1825, directed that a deacon may not take the place of a priest 
who is prevented by illness from completing the morning office 
on Good Friday, a decision arrived at after much discussion. In 
the course of a commentary thereon by Gardellini,! we are 
given Gavanti’s explanation why these two prayers are said, but 
the Placeat, which concludes a normal Mass omitted: “‘non ob 
eam rationem, quia Sacrificium in ea nominatur, quod non fit 
hodie ; nam supra nominatum est in oratione Orate Fratres ; sed ' 
quia hic expresse diceret Sacerdos se obtulisse sacrificium, quod 
non est verum; est autem verum in Sacramento Christi esse 
Sacrificium sacerdotis et populi seu victimam Sacrificii, late 
sumpto vocabulo Sacrificii ut in hoc casu docet Suarez .. .”. 
Gasparri? endorses Gardellini’s explanation. The essential por- 
tion of Suarez reads: ‘““T'andem, tota illa caeremonia, prout illo 
die fit, est ab Ecclesia instituta, nihilque in ea fit in propria 
Christi persona. Imo fortasse ideo tunc non fit consecratio, ne 
Christus in propria persona vivens et loquens introducatur eo 
die, quo mortuus recolitur. . .. Quando ergo in officio illius diei 
sacrificlum nominatur, vel late sumitur pro quocunque sacro 
ministerio, vel significatur ipsa hostia consecrata, eo modo quo 
victima sacrificii solet interdum sacrificium appellari.’’? ‘ 

iii. What is said of “sacrificium nostrum”’ at the Mass of the 
Presanctified applies equally, it would appear, to the part of 
the faithful as offerers of the sacrifice at any normal Mass, and 
the retention of these two prayers serves, perhaps, to clarify 
what exactly that part is, and to avoid exaggerating the mean- 
ing of the so-called priesthood of the laity. The papal explana- 
tion of this priesthood in the Encyclical Mediator Dei is very 
clear: “Qua in re gravissima ne perniciosus oriatur error, offer- 
endi vocem propriae significationis terminis circumscribamus 

1 Decreta Authentica, IV, 2 De Eucharistia, §25. 


% De Eucharistia, Disp. L xxv” 4, ad finem ; Opera Vives, XXI, p. 664. 
Vol. xxx E 
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oportet. Incruenta enim illa immolatio, qua consecrationis ver- 
bis prolatis Christus in statu victimae super altare praesens 
redditur, ab ipso solo sacerdote perficitur, prout Christi per- 
sonam sustinet, non vero prout christifidelium personam gerit. 
. .. Populum vero una cum ipso sacerdote offerre non idcirco 
statuitur, quod Ecclesiae membra, haud aliter ac ipse sacerdos, 
ritum liturgicum adspectabilem perficiant, quod solius ministri 
est ad hoc divinitus deputati: sed idcirco quod sua vota laudis, 
impetrationis, expiationis gratiarumque actionis una cum votis 
seu mentis intentione sacerdotis, immo Summi ipsius Sacer- 
dotis, eo fine coniungit, ut eadem in ipsa victimae oblatione, 
externo quoque sacerdotis ritu, Deo Patri exhibeantur.”” 


IRREMOVABLE PARISH PRIEsTs IN U.S.A. 


Mer Zerba’s commentary on the recent decree Spiritus 
Sancti states that there are no “irremovable”’ parish priests in 
the United States. Why is this? (W.) 


REPLY 


Zerba, Commentarius . . . Spiritus Sancti Munera, Vatican 
Press, 1947, p. 53: .. . in Statibus Foederatis Americae 
Septemtrionalis parochi omnes sunt amovibiles ad nutum 
Episcopi et tamen nemo auderet eisdem denegare confirmandi 
facultatem. 

The statement occurs as an obiter dictum in the course of 
explaining the stability required under n.l (c) of the recent 
decree; the condition of movability is rightly held not to 
imperil a priest’s possession of the faculty, and the writer 
mentions parishes in the United States merely as an example 
of what he means. 

One cannot reasonably expect the same degree of accuracy 
in giving an example as in explaining a principle which the 
example is meant to illustrate. All the information we have 
on the subject suggests that the example was not happily 

1 A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 555. 
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chosen, for the common law on the immovability of certain 
parish priests is observed in the United States as in other 
countries. The conditions were much the same as in England 
for the period before both countries were withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of Propaganda: they had the equivalent of our 
missionary rectors who enjoyed stability of tenure comparable 
to the irremovable status of parish priests elsewhere, a right 
recognized in documents issuing from the Consistorial Con- 
gregation.? After the promulgation of the Code it was quickly 
determined that what used to be called “‘missions” were 
canonical parishes.2 Hence, at least the former irremovable 
rectors of missions are now irremovable parish priests, and the 
American canonists in their books and articles simply take it 
for granted that this is so. The Washington Theses include one 
at least dealing expressly with the subject of the removal of 
pastors, and explaining the law for removing one who is 
canonically “‘irremovable’”’.® 

The slight inaccuracy is easily understood if one remembers 
that Mgr Zerba’s valuable commentary on the Confirmation 
decree was published very quickly for the purpose of explaining 
the new privilege enjoyed by parish priests and others. 


SITUATION OF DoMEsTIC ORATORY 


Does the rule forbidding the room above an oratory to be 
used as a bedroom apply even to a private or domestic oratory? 


(L.) 
REPLY 


Canon 1195, §1. In oratoriis domesticis ex indulto Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, nisi aliud in eodem indulto expresse caveatur, 
celebrari potest, postquam Ordinarius oratorium visitaverit et 
probaverit ad normam can. 1192, §2, unica Missa.... 

Canon 1196, §2 ... debent tamen esse divino tantum cultui 
reservata et ab omnibus domesticis usibus libera. 


1 E.g. 31 July, 1915; A.A.S., VII, p. 378. 2 Beste, Introductio, p. 228. 
®M. Connor, The Administrative Removal of Pastors, 1937. 
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(i) The rule of the common law, as is well known, forbids a 
bedroom to be situated above oratories,! and some commen- 
tators apply it even to the private or domestic oratory, since 
the same reasons of reverence exist. On the other hand, the 
domestic or private oratory is usually, of its nature, situated in 
one of the rooms of a house; it is lacking the permanence of other 
oratories, and one would not expect quite the same rigidity in 
interpreting the law which most certainly applies even to a 
semi-public oratory. Seeing therefore that neither the terms of 
canon 1196, §2, nor the terms in which the indult is usually 
granted, exclude a room situated beneath a bedroom, it may be 
held that this common law does not affect the private oratory. 
This is the view of some of the best authorities on the subject, 
such as Many? and Buckley.’ 

(ii) The indult granting the privilege normally requires, as a 
condition for its use, the local Ordinary’s visitation and ap- 
proval. He is well within his right in refusing to sanction Mass in 
a private oratory situated beneath a bedroom, even though the 
common law may not apply, for it is agreed that it is undesirable 
and unbecoming for the oratory to be so situated, and the law 


leaves the last word with the Ordinary, who may insist on the 
rule for all private oratories within his jurisdiction as a con- 
dition for episcopal approval.* 


THe Cuause ‘‘Ap MENTEM’’ 


Where can one find a full explanation of the various clauses 
which the Roman Congregations are accustomed to use in 
their replies, e.g. “et amplius’’, ‘‘in decisis”? In particular I seek 
an explanation of the clause ‘‘ad mentem’’. (P.) 


REPLY 


The point is explained by the more voluminous canonists in 
their commentaries on Rescripts, canon 36-62, e.g. Van Hove, 


1 E.g. S.R.C., n. 4213.3. 2 De Locis, Sacris, §87.5. 
3 The Celebration of Mass in ‘Extraordinary’? Places, p. 34. 
4 Thus Berutti, 7us Pontificium, 1939, p. 42, quoting Many, loc. cit. 
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De Rescriptis, §86. The fullest description known to us is in 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, s.v. “‘Clauses Apostoliques’’, 
II, col. 19-42, by Dr Ortolan. 

The commonest reply is “‘affirmative” or “negative” with 
nothing further. The Congregations represent the Pope, the 
supreme legislator, who is under no obligation to give reasons 
for any law or decision made. Nor does it follow that an affirma- 
tive reply is to be taken as endorsing the reasons alleged in a 
petition, or as accepting the arguments used by the advocates or 
others who may have been employed by a Congregation in 
studying the question. 

Occasionally, however, it seems good to a Congregation to 
elucidate the reply, whether affirmative or negative, and this is 
done by giving the explanation after the words “‘mens est”’ or 
“ad mentem’”’ or “iuxta modum’’. Quite frequently the “‘ad 
mentem”’ clause is for the private instruction of the petitioner 
and does not appear in the printed collections. The reason for 
this is given in a useful note on the clause ‘“‘ad mentem’’, con- 
tained on p. 397 of the Acts and Decrees First Maynooth Synod 
(1g00) : “‘Non raro, publicata affirmativa vel negativa responsione, 
tamen mens remanet secreta, quando nempe haec non attingit 
meritum quaestionis, sed potius aequitatem aut prudentiam 
executionis, seu aliud facti peculiare adiunctum ; imo aliquando 
nulla datur responsio, sed tantum decernitur ‘ad vel iuxta 
mentem’.”’ 

Frequently, nevertheless, the ‘‘ad mentem” clause is pub- 
lished, and a good example may be seen in the reply S.R.C., 
4 August, 1922, n. 4375, on the Dialogue Mass,! which gave the 
“ad mentem”’ without any affirmative or negative reply. 


E. J. M. 


1 THe CLercy Revirw, 1941, XX, p. 454. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
MATTER AND FORM OF SACRED ORDERS 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


DE SACRIS ORDINIBUS DIACONATUS, PRESBYTERATUS ET EPISCOPATUS 
(A.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 1). 


Pius Episcopus 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


1. Sacramentum Ordinis a Christo Domino institutum, quo tra- 
ditur spiritualis potestas et confertur gratia ad rite obeunda munia 
ecclesiastica, unum esse idemque pro universa Ecclesia, catholica 
fides profitetur ; nam sicut Dominus Noster Iesus Christus Ecclesiae 
non dedit nisi unum idemque sub Principe Apostolorum regimen, 
unam eandemque fidem, unum idemque sacrificium, ita non dedit 
nisi unum eundemque thesaurum signorum efficacium gratiae, id est 
Sacramentorum. Neque his a Christo Domino institutis Sacramentis 
Ecclesia saeculorum cursu alia Sacramenta substituit vel substituere 
potuit, cum, ut Concilium Tridentinum docet (Conc. Trid., Sess. 
VII, can. 1, De Sacram. in genere) septem Novae Legis Sacramenta 
sint omnia a Iesu Christo Domino Nostro instituta et Ecclesiae nulla 
competat potestas in “‘substantiam Sacramentorum’’, id est in ea 
quae, testibus divinae revelationis fontibus, ipse Christus Dominus in 
signo sacramentali servanda statuit. 

2. Quod autem ad Sacramentum Ordinis de quo agimus spectat, 
factum est ut, non obstante eius unitate et identitate, quam nemo 
unquam e catholicis in dubium revocare potuit, tamen, aetatis pro- 
gressu, pro temporum et locorum diversitate, illi conficiendo ritus 
varii adiicerentur; quod profecto ratio fuit cur theologi inquirere 
coeperint, quinam ex illis in ipsius Sacramenti Ordinis collatione 
pertineant ad essentiam, quinam non pertineant: itemque causam 
praebuit dubiis et anxietatibus in casibus particularibus, ac prop- 
terea iterum iterumque ab Apostolica Sede humiliter expostulatum 
fuit, ut tandem quid in Sacrorum Ordinum collatione ad validita- 
tem requiratur, suprema Ecclesiae auctoritate decerneretur. 

3. Constat autem inter omnes Sacramenta Novae Legis, utpote 
signa sensibilia atque gratiae invisibilis efficientia, debere gratiam et 
significare quam efficiunt et efficere quam significant. Iamvero 
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effectus, qui Sacra Diaconatus, Presbyteratus et Episcopatus Ordi- 
natione produci ideoque significari debent, potestas scilicet et gratia, 
in omnibus Ecclesiae universalis diversorum temporum et regionum 
ritibus sufficienter significati inveniuntur manuum impositione et 
verbis eam determinantibus. Insuper nemo est qui ignoret Ecclesiam 
Romanam semper validas habuisse Ordinationes graeco ritu collatas 
absque instrumentorum traditione, ita ut in ipso Concilio Floren- 
tino, in quo Graecorum cum Ecclesia Romana unio peracta est, 
minime Graecis impositum sit, ut ritum Ordinationis mutarent vel 
illi instrumentorum traditionem insererent : immo voluit Ecclesia ut 
in ipsa Urbe Graeci secundum proprium ritum ordinarentur. 
Quibus colligitur, etiam secundum mentem ipsius Concilii Floren- 
tini, traditionem instrumentorum non ex ipsius Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi voluntate ad substantiam et ad validitatem huius Sacra- 
menti requiri. Quod si ex Ecclesiae voluntate et praescripto eadem 
aliquando fuerit necessaria ad valorem quoque, omnes norunt 
Ecclesiam quod statuit etiam mutare et abrogare valere. 

4. Quae cum ita sint, divino lumine invocato, suprema Nostra 
Apostolica Auctoritate et certa scientia declaramus et, quatenus 
opus sit, decernimus et disponimus: Sacrorum Ordinum Diacona- 
tus, Presbyteratus et Episcopatus materiam eamque unam esse 
manuum impositionem; formam vero itemque unam esse verba 
applicationem huius materiae determinantia, quibus univoce signi- 
ficantur effectus sacramentales,—scilicet potestas Ordinis et gratia 
Spiritus Sancti,—quaeque ab Ecclesia qua talia accipiuntur et usur- 
pantur. Hinc consequitur ut declaremus, sicut revera ad omnem 
controversiam auferendam et ad conscientiarum anxietatibus viam 
praecludendam, Apostolica Nostra Auctoritate declaramus, et, si 
unquam aliter legitime dispositum fuerit, statuimus instrumentorum 
traditionem saltem in posterum non esse necessariam ad Sacrorum 
Diaconatus, Presbyteratus et Episcopatus Ordinum valid‘tatem. 

5. De materia autem et forma in uniuscuiusque Ordinis col- 
latione, eadem suprema Nostra Apostolica Auctoritate, quae 
sequuntur decernimus et constituimus: In Ordinatione Diaconali 
materia est Episcopi manus impositio quae in ritu istius Ordina- 
tionis una occurrit. Forma autem constat verbis “‘Praefationis” 
quorum haec sunt essentialia ideoque ad valorem requisita : “Emitte 
in eum, quaesumus, Domine, Spiritum Sanctum, quo in opus ministerii tut 
fideliter exsequendi septiformis gratiae tuae munere roboretur.”’ In Ordina- 
tione Presbyterali materia est Episcopi prima manuum impositio 
quae silentio fit, non autem eiusdem impositionis per manus dexterae 
extensionem continuatio, nec ultima cui coniunguntur verba: “Acs 
cipe Spiritum Sanctum: quorum remiseris peccata, etc.” Forma 
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autem constat verbis “Praefationis’” quorum haec sunt essentialia 
ideoque ad valorem requisita : ““Da, quaesumus, omnipotens Pater, in hunc 
Samulum tuum Presbyterii dignitatem ; innova in visceribus eius spiritum sanc- 
titatis, ut acceptum a Te, Deus, secundi meriti munus obtineat censuramque 
morum exemplo suae conversationis insinuet.”” Denique in Ordinatione 
seu Consecratione Episcopali materia est manuum impositio quae ab 
Episcopo consecratore fit. Forma autem constat verbis ‘‘Praefa- 
tionis’’, quorum haec sunt essentialia ideoque ad valorem requisita : 
““Comple in Sacerdote tuo ministerit tut summam, et ornamentis totius glorifi- 
cationis instructum coelestis unguenti rore sanctifica.”’” Omnia autem haec 
fiant sicut per Apostolicam Nostram Constitutionem “Episcopalis 
Consecrationis”’ diei trizgesimi novembris anni MCMXLIV statutum est. 

6. Ne vero dubitandi praebeatur occasio, praecipimus ut im- 
positio manuum in quolibet Ordine conferendo caput Ordinandi 
physice tangendo fiat, quamvis etiam tactus moralis ad Sacramen- 
tum valide conficiendum sufficiat. 

Tandem quae supra de materia et forma declaravimus ac 
statuimus, nequaquam ita intelligere fas sit ut vel paulum negligere 
vel praetermittere liceat ceteros ‘‘Pontificalis Romani” ritus consti- 
tutos; quin immo iubemus ut omnia data praescripta ipsius 
“Pontificalis Romani” sancte serventur et perficiantur. 

Huius Nostrae Constitutionis dispositiones vim retroactivam non 
habent; quod si dubium aliquod contingat, illud huic Apostolicae 
Sedi erit subiiciendum. 

Haec edicimus, declaramus et decernimus, quibuslibet non 
obstantibus, etiam speciali mentione dignis, proindeque volumus ct 
iubemus ut eadem in “Pontificali Romano” quadam ratione 
evidentia fiant. Nulli igitur homini liceat hanc Constitutionem a 
Nobis latam infringere vel eidem temerario ausu contraire. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die trigesimo novem- 
bris, in festo S. Andreae Apostoli, anno millesimo nongentesimo 
quadragesimo septimo, Pontificatus Nostri nono. 


PIUS PP. XII 


The importance of this document is primarily practical, though 
it may be said to have some bearing also on the theory of sacra- 
mentary theology. 

I. From a practical point of view, and in general, it is laid down 

that for the future at any rate : 

1. The sole matter of the Diaconate, the Priesthood and the 
Episcopate is the imposition of hands. Physical contact is 
prescribed, though moral contact is sufficient for validity. 
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. The sole form consists of the words which determine the 
application of this matter, which unequivocally signify 
the effects of the sacrament (the power of Order and the 
grace of the Holy Spirit), and which are accepted as such 
and used by the Church. 

3. The delivery of the instruments (éraditio instrumentorum) is 
not necessary for the validity of the above-mentioned 
orders. 

4. The enactments of the Constitution are not retroactive, 
and doubtful cases are to be submitted to the Holy See. 

. All the prescriptions of the Roman Pontifical remain in 
force ; but in future editions of the Roman Pontifical the 


provisions of the present Constitution are to be made 
evident in some way. 


In particular it is laid down that : 

1. For the diaconate the matter is the one and only imposition 
of the hand which occurs in the rite of this ordination. The 
form consists of the words of the Preface; the essential 
words being: “‘Emitte in eum, quaesumus, Domine, Spiritum 
Sanctum, quo in opus ministerit tui fideliter exsequendi septiformis 
gratiae tuae munere roboretur.”’ 

2. For the priesthood the matter is the first imposition of hands 
which the Bishop performs in silence ; not the continua- 
tion of that imposition by the holding of the right hand 
extended, nor the last imposition which is accompanied 
by the words: “‘Accipe Spiritum Sanctum: quorum re- 
miseris peccata, &c.” The form consists of the words of 
the Preface; the essential words being: “Da, quaesumus, 
omnipotens Pater, in hunc famulum tuum Presbyterii dignitatem ; 
innova in visceribus eius spiritum sanctitatis, ut acceptum a te, 
Deus, secundi meriti munus obtineat censuramque morum exemplo 
suae conversationis insinuet.” 

3. For the episcopate the matter is the imposition of hands per- 
formed by the consecrating Bishop. The form consists of 
the words of the Preface; the essential words being: 
““Comple in Sacerdote tuo ministerii summam, et ornamentis 
totius glorificationis instructum coelestis unguenti rore sanctifica.”” 

4. In regard to episcopal consecration the prescriptions of the 
Constitution Episcopalis Consecrationis are to be observed. 
See THE CLercy Review, XXVI, 1946, pp. 106-7. 


II. Turning to consider the doctrinal bearing of this document, 
we may observe again that its main purpose is practical: to 
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put an end to doubts and hesitations by declaring once and 
for all what is required for the validity of the sacred Orders. 
Therefore the solemn declaration for which the Pope in- 
vokes his apostolic authority determines only the essentials 
of the Sacrament “‘for the future at any rate’. Directly, 
therefore, no pronouncement is made about the past, and 
consequently it will be by implication rather than by ex- 
plicit statement that any light is thrown upon the disputed 
question of what has hitherto constituted the matter of this 
sacrament in the West and upon the closely related 
question whether Christ determined the sacramental sign in 
genere or in specie. In fact, an attentive study of the Consti- 
tution would seem to show that these controversies are left 
very much as they were. Thus, we are told : 

1. That there is only one Sacrament of Order, the same for 
the whole Church ; that the Church has no power to sub- 
stitute other sacraments for those instituted by Christ; 
and that the Church has no power over the “substance” 
of the sacraments. 

But these are doctrines which theologians have always 
defended, even while admitting a material diversity of 
rite at different times and in different parts of the 
Church. Indeed the authoritative interpretation of the 
“substance of the sacraments”, as meaning “‘ea quac, 
testibus divinae revelationis foutibus, ipse Christus 
Dominus in signo sacramentali servanda statuit’’, is at 
least as favourable to the theory of “generic”’ institution 
as to its contrary. 

2. That ‘‘in all the rites of the whole Church, at different 
times and in different places, the effects (namely power 
and grace) which have to be produced and therefore sig- 
nified in the sacred ordination to the Diaconate, Priest- 
hood and Episcopate, are found sufficiently signified by 
the imposition of hands and the words that determine 
- 

But this is not to say that the imposition of hands with 
the relative words are necessary by the will of Christ for 
the essence or validity of the sacrament of Order; or that 
these have always and everywhere been partially or 
wholly the essential elements of the sacramental sign. It is 
to say only that these are and always have been in them- 
selves a sufficient and appropriate sign of the sacramental 
effects of Order. 
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3. That the Roman Church has always regarded the Greek 
rite of ordination (in which the matter is the imposition of 
hands without the delivery of instruments) as valid. 

But this is not to say that she has hitherto always, or 
indeed ever, regarded the imposition of hands (with or 
without the ¢raditio) as valid or essential matter in the 
Roman Church itself. 

4. That the traditio is not required by the will of Christ for the 
substance and validity of Order. 

But this is not to say that the imposition of hands 7s 
required by the will of Christ. 

5. That “if at any time the éraditio has, by the will and enact- 
ment of the Church, been necessary even for validity, 
everybody knows that what the Church has once or- 
dained she can change and abrogate”’. Also that “if at 
any time it has been otherwise disposed by lawful 
authority . . . in future at any rate the delivery of the in- 
struments is not necessary for the validity” of the said 
orders. 

But it will be observed that in these hypothetical sen- 
tences no definite statement is made as to whether the 
traditio ever was in fact necessary for validity. 


This touches the vexed question of the Decree for the Armenians 
which, at the Council of Florence, assigned the traditio as the matter 
of Order (Denz. 701). The Constitution makes no direct reference to 
this Decree. We may perhaps see an oblique allusion to it in the 
hypothetical sentences reproduced above, “If at any time...” ; and 
also perhaps in the sentence, “Quibus colligitur, etiam secundum men- 
tem ipsius Concilii Florentint, traditionem instrumentorum non ex ipsius 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi voluntate ad substantiam et ad validita- 
tem huius Sacramenti requiri.”’ If the italicized words contain an 
implicit allusion to the Decree for the Armenians, the sense of the 
sentence would appear to be: “Even though it were true (and we are 
not here concerned to determine whether it is or not) that by a con- 
ciliar decree the Council of Florence declared the traditio to be 
essential for the validity of Order, it is nevertheless clear from the 
manner in which the same Council dealt with the Greeks that it did 
not regard the éraditio as essential by the will of Christ.” 

The intention to refrain from any pronouncement on the past 
may perhaps be seen also in the fact that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution are not retroactive and that any doubts as to the validity of 
ordinations are to be submitted to the Holy See. 
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It would therefore appear that, in the light of the present Consti- 
tution and pending any further clarification, at least the following 
views held by theologians regarding the matter of Order in the past 
remain tenable : 

(a) With Gasparri and most modern theologians: that the sole 
matter of the sacrament was the imposition of hands and has ever 
remained so; the Decree for the Armenians being disallowed full 
doctrinal authority, or else being interpreted as referring to accessory 
matter. 

(6) With Bellarmine, De Lugo, Billot: that both the imposition of 
hands and the ¢raditio were essential. 

(c) With Galtier, Hugon : that originally the sole matter was the im- 
position of hands, and that subsequently the éraditio was substituted 
for it as the sole matter of the sacrament. This view presupposes (1) 
the theory that Christ instituted the sacramental sign of Order only 
generically and (2) the full doctrinal authority of the Decree for the 
Armenians, interpreted as referring to the sole essential matter. 

In the light of the recent Constitution the following statement of 
Pére Galtier is of interest : 


“‘The Church may at some time issue in favour of the opinion 
that prevails today (i.e. that the sole matter of Order is the 
imposition of hands) a pronouncement whose authority, being 
equal or superior to that of the Decree (for the Armenians) of the 
Council of Florence, permits us to consider that opinion as 
authentically adopted by her. Should this happen, then instead of 
seeing in such pronouncement a condemnation of the doctrine 
taught by the Council, we might well ask ourselves whether such 
a manifest modification of her previous thought would not 
authorize us to speak once more of a change introduced by her in 
the essential rite of the sacrament of Order’ (Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, Art. “Imposition des mains” col. 14.15). 


It might be suggested, however, that the sentence “. . . factum est 
ut... aetatis progressu . . . illi conficiendo ritus varii aditcerentur’’, 
while allowing the fact of additions to an original rite, is not favour- 
able to the view that for that original rite a new one has ever been 
substituted. 


G. D.S. 
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JOINT CONFERENCES OF CATHOLICS AND 
NON-CATHOLICS 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 
SANCTI OFFICII 


MonItTuM 
(Osservatore Romano, 6 June, 1948). 


Cum compertum sit variis in locis, contra Sacrorum Canonum 
praescripta et sine praevia S. Sedis venia, mixtos conventus acatho- 
licorum cum catholicis habitos fuisse, in quibus de rebus fidei 
tractatum est, omnibus in memoriam revocatur ad normam canonis 
1325 §3 prohibitum esse, quominus his conventibus intersint, sine 
praedicta venia, cum laici, tum clerici sive saeculares sive religiosi. 
Multo autem minus catholicis licitum est huiusmodi conventus 
convocare et instituere. Quapropter Ordinarii urgeant, ut haec 
praescripta ab omnibus adamussim serventur. 

Quae quidem potiore jure observanda sunt, cum agitur de 
conventibus, quos ‘‘oecumenicos” vocant, quibus catholici, sive 
laici sive clerici, sine S. Sedis praevio consensu, nullo modo interesse 
possunt. 

Cum vero, tum in praedictis conventibus tum extra ipsos, etiam 
actus mixti cultus haud raro positi fuerint, denuo omnes monentur 
quamlibet in sacris communicationem ad normam canonum 1258 
et 731, § 2, omnino prohibitam esse. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 5 iuni 1948. 

Petrus Vicorita, Notarius. 


For a discussion in articles and correspondence on the subject 
of the above warning cf. THE CLERGY Review, 1934, VIII, p. 284; 
1942, XXII, pp. 76, 160, 239, 266, 294, 335, 383, 385. 
E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“MORSU AMARISSIMO” 


Tue Ciercy Review, 1948, XXIX, pp. 305-313) 


Dr T. E. Bird writes: 
The main dispute lies, of course, in Mgr Knox’s concluding 
remarks. Monsignore is an artist (indeed he is), he is not a bulb- 
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squeezer ; he deals in portraits, not facsimiles. The Supreme Pontiff 
may bid the Latin translators give “a faithful rendering” of the 
original text ; but the common Englishman sighs for brighter colour- 
ing. Abhorrent to Mgr Knox is that dialect which he terms “Bible- 
English”, that mongrel strain—“‘Hebraeo-Romano-Britannic”’. 
(Why not insert ““Graeco-Aramaic” to complete the chain?) Leave 
out “Britannic”, and you have that “second mother-tongue” of 
ecclesiastical men, that atrocity (so it would seem) ‘“‘which we call 
‘ecclesiastical Latin’ ”’. 

Yet, for weal or woe, and although the Romans are dead, this 
dialect is the language of the living Church; the language of her 
liturgy and ceremonial, of her official Scriptures, of her Western 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, of her Schoolmen, of her Councils, 
of her Popes—down to the latest encyclical. On the score of history 
and influence no language on earth, past or present, can compare 
with the Latin of Western Christendom. And, maybe, far more 
Catholic Englishmen than Monsignore suspects, would prefer a 
faithful replica of its diction to a portraiture, howsoever exquisitely 
titivated. Not that I would deny the latter to those who crave for it, 
as Mgr Knox unfairly insinuates. (“Must the common Englishman 
be forbidden to share the aspirations of King David, clothed in 
living language, because Dr Bird would have it otherwise?’’) 
Turn to the end of my article, and you will read that I warmly 
recommend ‘Mgr Knox’s beautiful book” for private reading 
and for meditation at the prie-dieu. Let it also find its way into 
the breast-pocket, on to the bedside table, and anywhere else 
you like, but not into our official prayer-books and English 
missals. 

But the debate goes deeper than this; its roots are in the dog- 
matic treatise De Inspiratione. I do not know whether Mgr Knox 
holds, as I do, the theory of verbal inspiration (quite distinct, com- 
mon Englishman, from the old Protestant idea of verbal dictation) 
or whether he favours its rival (dubbed by Pére Lagrange as “‘vivi- 
sectional’’), according to which the inspiration stops short before the 
actual writing, when a special divine assistance comes in to finish 
the work; but, in either case, we are bound to believe that the Holy 
Spirit is a “co-writer” and the “‘author” of sacred writ (Con. Vat. 
cap. 2. De Revelatione). 

This divine authorship surely accounts for the meticulous care 
taken by Jews and Christians to preserve the original words and to 
render them into their vernacular equivalents. Witnessthe work of 
the Alexandrian Jews (Aristeas is not wholly unreliable) ; the claim 
made by Philo, St Irenaeus, St Cyril of Jerusalem and St Augustine 
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that the Septuagint was divinely inspired ; the elaborate punctuation 
of the Massoretes, fixing every word; the concern of Pope St 
Damasus; the labours of St Jerome; the correspondence between 
St Augustine and St Jerome (well worth reading in the present dis- 
cussion) ; the hullabaloo in a North African church when a new 
version was read, the bishop running to the Jews to get a verdict 
between hedera and cucurbita, and giving in, lest he might have to 
face an empty church! (Those African Catholics of a.p. 404 were 
obviously more biblically sensitive than our English congregations 
of 1948 ; although I do know of one or two persons who pay bus fares 
to get away from a modern version!) We might add the decree of 
Trent, the desire of the Fathers assembled there for the publication 
of a faultless Vulgate ; the over-scrupulous labours of Gregory Martin, 
perhaps the most distinguished Hebrew and Greek scholar of the 
Oxford of his day, who shortened his life through overwork on a 
translation which has not had the appreciation it deserves; finally, 
the teaching of the present Pontiff on the literal sense of the sacred 
words. Because of all this, and nervous lest paraphrastic and inter- 
pretative rendering might take us off the traditional rails, I ventured 
to say that ‘““Mgr Knox has allowed himself a freedom which his 
Catholic predecessors denied to themselves”. 

I am the last to forbid the common Englishman the pleasure of 
reading, in private, “the aspirations of King David”, provided, of 
course, that they are his aspirations, not somebody else’s. Thus, Ps. 
23:7 suggests to Mgr Knox a great door, like that of a college, open- 
ing to receive a distinguished visitor; but David, I am convinced, 
had nothing of the sort in his mind. From other O.T. passages, and 
the parallel “‘be exalted”, I would argue that he was not thinking of 
gates swinging back and reaching higher (the one would seem to exclude 
the other) at all, but was speaking of honour being bestowed. (Why 
should the Jebusite gates have been shut and then opened on this 
occasion?) Translate the words literally, and leave the commen- 
tators to do their job. And did David mean “triumphant king” when 
he wrote melek hakkabod? Was he not thinking of the GLORY of the 
Ark? 

Discussion of other passages would involve textual details un- 
interesting to the general reader. Yet I cannot refrain from one or two 
remarks. 

Although I have seen sixty summers save one, I have never yet 
heard an Englishman open his mouth to shout “Joy! joy!” when he 
saw misfortune overtaking his enemy. Have you? “Serve the beggar 
right” (or worse!) I have heard ; but this will not do for he’ah, he’ah! 
Where our language lacks the precise equivalent, it is sometimes 
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just as well to go abroad. But if here we must stay at home, “Aha! 
aha!” or “Ha! ha!” cannot be bettered. 

And what will the common Englishman make of the words: 
‘from that deep channel whence thy divine ordinance provides our 
human needs”? What do they mean? At least enlighten us by a foot- 
note. Supposing also that the Englishman knows Latin or Hebrew, 
how would he put back: ““We must make sport for our enemies”? 

Mer Knox graciously admits that I have drawn his attention to 
four mistakes. Should I have given the full “‘charge-sheet”’ (I pre- 
fer to say “‘questionnaire’’) The Tablet would have had to grant me 
pages instead of columns. But, perhaps, another of Mgr Knox’s 
friends, one lacking a congenital blue pencil, will undertake the task. 
I rather felt that stricture, and, aware of Mgr Knox’s usual kindness, 
I found my mind asking whether it was his own, or based on 
hearsay. Rab ‘attah, as Elias said under the juniper bush! I must 
leave “‘Israel’s excellent psalmist”’ for David the shepherd. Revenons 
a nos moutons; 1 have a flock of nearly three thousand six hundred 
of them! 
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